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Art. I. Lachesis Lapponica, or a Tour in Lapland, now first 
ublished from the original Manuscript Journal of the celebrated 
ides ; by James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society. 2 Vols. S8vo. 11. 18. Boards. 
White and Cochrane. 1811. 


WE need scarcely apprize any of our botanical readers that this 
journal, in its original form, came into the hands of the 
learned editor with the rest of the Linnéan collection; and 
some of them may, perhaps, be aware of the tardy and fruit- 
less attempt of the King of Sweden to recover the manu- 
script, on the two-fold pretext that the journey which it 
records was undertaken at the public expence, and that the 
objects which it illustrates were of more importance to the 
author’s countrymen than to any other people. ‘This latter 
part of the plea, it is obvious, can constitute no right; and, 
though the fact alleged in the former be undeniable, the con- 
clusion which is drawn from it must, in the present case, be re- 
garded as inadmissible, because the illustrious traveller had 
prepared a separate narrative, presented it to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Upsal, and received from that learned body one hun- 
dred and twelve silver dollars, (or about ten pounds sterling,) 
as 2 compensation for the trouble, fatigues, and perils of ‘hi 
mazy pilgrimage. In this kingdom, and in the present times, 
the offer of such a recompense for the accomplishment of an 
arduous peregrination of between four and five thousand miles, 
among the wastes of the north, would be regarded as a ridicu- 
lous insult: but we should recollect that this apparent pittance, 
in 1732, and in the north of Europe, might be equivalent to ‘a 
hundred guineas at least, and that a traveller’s daily expences 
in a savage country are generally very trifling. It is true, also, 
that the young naturalist enjoyed a far more noble and exquisite 
reward in the gratification of his ardent curiosity, and in the 
contemplation of regions which few of the human race had 
ventured to explore. At all events, he had performed his 
public task, and honourably discharged his public obligations’; 
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and no corporation or government was intitled to claim the 
possession of his private memoranda. In consequence of his 
son’s death, his collections and -library were offered for sale, 
so that public bodies and individuals were alike free to con- 
tend for the purchase. By outbidding the offers of foreigners, 
the SwedishPrince might have retained these treasures forthe be- 
nefit of his subjects, and have performed an act of generosity 
to the surviving members of the family ; at the same time, we 
are inclined to believe that the world at large would not have 
greatly profited by the transaction. In the custody of the Pre- 
sident of the Linnéan Society, none of the venerable spoils 
have been suffered to repose as useless lumber; and although the 
interesting document, of which the publication suggested these 
reflections, is only now rendered intelligible to the English 
reader, Dr. Smith must not be defrauded of the tribute of 
praise which he has so well earned by the extent of his care, 
activity, and perseverance. 


‘ To place the authority of this callection, (he say) as faras possible, 
out of the reach of accident, he has made it his chief object to extend 
any information to be derived from it, not only to his own country- 
men, but to his fellow-labourers in every quarter of the globe. The 
Banksian herbarium was, in the course of seven months, compared 
with that of Linnzus throughout, to their mutual advantage, by a 
copious interchange, not only of information, but of specimens. 
Plants or insects were for many years continually sent from France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Germany, and even Sweden, as well as 
from America, for comparison with the authentic originals named by 
the hand of Linneus. The time and labour devoted to this task 
have been richly compensated, by the acquisition of various novelties, 
and of much instruction, as well as by the pleasure of so extensive an 
intercourse with persons occupied in the same favourite and delightful 
pursuit, and by the acknowledgements with which most of them 
have overpaid the trouble. 

¢ The manuscripts of Linneus were no less freely consulted ; but 
great was our disappointment to find the Lachesis Lapponica written 
in Swedish. For a long time therefore it remained unexplored. At 
length Mr. Charles Troilius, a young gentleman in the mercantile 
line, resident in London, undertook the task of translating it. The 
manuscript proved to be the identical journal written on the spot 
during the tour, which certainly rendered it the more interesting ; but 
the difficulty of decyphering it proved from that very circumstance 
unexpectedly great. The bulk of the composition is Swedish, but 
so intermixed with Latin, even in half sentences, that the translator, 
not being much acquainted with this language, found it perso 4 
to leave frequent blanks, giving a literal version only of what 
was able to read. ‘The whole abounds also with frequent cyphers 
and abbreviations, sometimes referring to the publications or opinions 
of the day, and intended as memorandums for subsequent cansider- 
ation.’ 
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Again, 


¢ To render the translation fit for the public view, the editor found 
himself under the necessity, of writing the whole over; but in doing 
this, though often obliged to supply the forms of whole sentences, 
of which only hints or cyphers exist in the manuscript, he has been 
eareful to give as literal a translation of the rest as the materials 
would allow. This principle ever kept in view, and the difficulty 


of the undertaking, which, small as the book is, has taken up much | 


of his time for seven years past, must apologize for any inelegancies 
of composition. Yet in many parts the original displays a natural 
and striking eloquence, of which the translation may possibly fall 
short. Such passages, when they occurred, repaid the labour and 
perplexity of studymg for hours to decypher some obscure mark, or 
some ill-written Swedish or Latin word, which the original translator 
had given up in despair. 

‘ The sketches with a pen, that occur plentifully in the manu 
script, are not the least curious part of the whole. They are often 
necessary to explain descriptive passages in the work, and about sixty 
of them have been selected to illustrate the book. These have been 
cut in wood, with such admirable precision, that every stroke of the 
pen, even the most casual, is retained, and it is but justice to the 
artist, Mr. R. T. Austin, to record his name. Several plants, but 
rudely sketched in this manuscript, being more completely repre- 
sented in the Flora Lapponica, it was thought unnecessary to publish 
such figures, except a few, for the sake of curiosity, or of particular 
illustration.’ 


The Doctor’s marginal notes, though neither numerous nor 
protracted, are extremely valuable; and the only editorial 
omission, with which he seems to be chargeable, is that of a 
map of his authorx’s route. 

The artless preamble to the diary will extort a smile from 
those who are familiar with the splendid appointments of mo« 
dern ease and refinement: 


‘ Having been appointed by the Royal Academy of Sciences to 
travel through Lapland, for the purpose of investigating the three 
kingdoms of nature in that country, I prepared my wearing ap- 
parel and othér necessaries for the journey as follows : 

‘ My clothes consisted of a light coat of Westgothland linsey- 
woolsey cloth, without folds, lined with red shalloon, having small 
cuffs and collar of shag; leather breeches; a round wig ;.a green 
leather cap, and a pair of half boots. I carried a small leather bagy 
half an ell in length, but somewhat less in breadth, furnished on one 
side with hooks and eyes, so that it could be opened and shut at 
pleasure. This bag contained one shirt ; two pair of false sleeves; 
two half shirts; an ink-stand, pen-case, microscope, and spying. 
glass; a gauze cap to protect me occasionally from the gnats; a 
comb ; my journal, and a parcel of paper stitched together for dry- 


‘ing plants, both in folio; my manuscript Ornithology, Flora Uplan- 


dica, and Characteres genericie I wore a hanger at my side, amd 
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carried a small fowling-piece, as well as an octangular stiek, gradu- 
ated for the purpose of measuring. My pocket-book contained a 
passport from the Governor of ‘Upsal, and a recommendation, from 
Academy.’ ‘ v3 oedy stom 
This’ particular: enumeration of the articles of -his -pérsondl 
equipment, in ‘conjunction ‘with a subsequent’ passage iy 
which he talks of his revders, makes us demur to the opinion 
of his learned editor, that ‘Linné composed this journal solely 
for lis own'use. ‘We can readily believe, however, that it'was 
often hastily and imperfectly indited, and that occurrences 
were rapidly noted in the form of disjointed materials, ‘im ‘the 
contemplation.of a more detailed and connected natrative. 
Accoutred as we have just mentioned, the illustrious tourist 
took his departure from Upsal on the 12th of May 1732, -when 
within half a day of twenty-five years of age. Scarcely -hadhe 
passed the northern gate of the city, when he commenced;his 
observations, taking note of the water-byssus, the long legs of 
colts, the dichen nivalis, &c.: thus registering his remarks in 
the order in which they happened to be suggested by surround 
ing objects. Many pages are necessarily occupied withthe 
names and-descriptions of plants, which we shall not -patticu- 
larize, because their aspects and habitations are already dis¢ 
tinctly. commemorated in the J‘/sra Lapponica, which is -also 
edited by the worthy inheritor of the Linnéan collections, 
The geological notices are vague and scanty; and many of 
the details relativeto the rude and simple domestic economy of the 
inhabitants refer to the rough outlines of accompanying figures 
Yet, after these deductions from the extractable matter of the 
present volumes, a great variety of interesting passages crowds 
on our attention, from which, in our cursory report, we can 
select only a few. lexi. 
In the forests about Ockstad, the author observed innumer- 
able diminutive firs, with all their branches proceeding as from 
a common centre, like those of a palm, and as if the top had 
been cut off ; an affection which he denominates Pinus pficata, 
and which he attributes to the unfavourable quality of the-soil. 
At the town of Gefle, in Gestrickland, -he remarked the last 
apothecary’s shop in the province; no other, and not even @ 
physician, being to be found in any place farther northward. 
Uninhabited mountains compose by far the greatest “portion 
of Helsingland; and small dwelling-houses are to be seen ouly 
in the valleys, which are more marshy than cultivated. ‘Not- 
withstanding these unpromising circumstances, the, people, 
especially the men, appeared to be larger in stature than:inother 
places. * I inquired (says the journalist) whether the childreg 
aré kept longer at the breast than ‘is usual with us, and was 
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answered in the affirmative. They are allowed that nourishment 
more than twice as long as in other places. I have a notion 
that: Adam and Eve were :giants, and that mankind: from one 
generation to another, owing to poverty and other causes, have 
diminished in size. Hence perhaps the diminutive stature of 
the Laplanders.’ -The editor acknowleges the obscurity. of this 
passage in the original : but, if,it be rendered with any degree 
of fidelity, it is no very flattering specimen of, the speculative 
talents of the celebrated naturalist. It is, indeed, reasonable 
to infer, from the few attempts at generalizing which are 
scattered through his. journal, that Linné, at least at-the period 
in which it was written, was more eminently qualified. for ob> 
serving facts than for investigating their causes, or framing an 
hypothesis. 

We were surprized.to find that, under the. south side of a 
steep hill, to the north of Dingersj6, the inhabitants had planted 
hop-grounds ; and still more to learn that’ these plantations 
were in a thriving condition. 

The province of Angermanland is represented as consisting 
of steep hills, which it is not always safe to descend. on horse+ 
back. In one of them is a cavern which excited the eager 
curiosity of the intrepid traveller, though with much difficulty. 
he could prevail on two men to shew him the way. 

‘ We climbed the rocks, creeping on our hands and knees, and 
often slipping back again; we had no sooner advanced,a little, than 
all our labour was lost by a retrograde motion. Sometimes. we 
caught hold of bushes, sometimes A 9 small projecting stones. Had 
they failed us, which was very likely to have been the case, our lives 
might have paid for it. I was following one of the men in climbin 
a steep rock ; but, seeing the other had better success, I endeavoure 
to overtake him. I had but just left my former situation, when a 
large mass of rock broke: loose from a spot which my late guide had 
just passed, and fell exactly where I had been, with such force that 
it struck fire as it went. If I had: not providentially changed my. 
route, nobody would ever have heard of me more. Shortly- after- 
ward, another fragment came tumbling down. I am not sure that 
the man did not roll it down on purpose. At length, quite spent 
with toil, we reached the object of:our pursuit, which is-a cavity in 
the middle of the mountain.” 


. This cavity, after all, did not repay the trouble. and. fatigue 

of arriving at-its entrance. 

_. Here, as: in some: of the other northern provinces, the inha-« 

bitants-make broad cakes of barley, flour, and chaff, the usual 
roportions being one part of the former, and three of the latter: 
ut, when they wish to have. it of a superior quality, and the 

country produces. enough of barley, they mix only two. portions 

ef chaff. Another favourite article of their diet is.an inspissated 
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preparation of sour whey, obtained by repeatedly pouring 
Jukewarm fresh whey on that which was previously soured, 
and keeping the mixture till it becomes so glutinous that it may 
be drawn out from one side of the house to the other. 
West-Bothnia is tolerably level, but comprizes large tracts 
of sand and moss, and consequently is far from fertile, pro- 
ducing potatoes not larger than poppy-heads, and peas which 
never attain to maturity:—At Umoea, Linné waited on Baron 
Grundell, the Governor, who imparted to him some memo- 
randa relative to the natural history of the country, and in- 
formed him that the clay in the sand-bhills increases and decreases - 
with the moon. 


¢ I took leave of Umoea. The weather was rainy, and continued 
so during the whole day. I turned out of the main road to the left, 
my design being to visit Lycksele Lapmark. By this means I missed 
the advantage I had hitherto had at the regular post-houses, of com. 
manding a horse whenever I pleased ; which is no small convenience 
to a stranger travelling in Sweden. It now became necessary for me 
to entreat in the most submissive mannef when I stood in need of this 
useful animal. ‘The road grew more and more narrow and bad, so 
that my horse went stumbling along, at almost every step, among 
stones, at the hazard of my life. My path was so narrow and intri- 
cate, along so many by-ways, that nothing human could have followed 
my track. In this dreary wilderness I began to feel very solitary, and — 
to long earnestly for a companion.’ : 


At Jamtboht, where he arrived in the evening, Linné supped 
on the breast of a cock of the wood, which had been shot and 
dressed in the course of the preceding year. 


¢ Its aspect was not very inviting, and I imagined the flavour 
would not be much better ; but in this respect I was mistaken, The 
taste proved delicious, and I wondered at the ignorance of those who, 
having more fowls than they know how to dispose of, suffer many of 
them to be spoiled, as often happens at Stockholm, I found with 
_ pleasure that these poor Laplanders know better than some of their 
more opulent neighbours, how to employ the good things which God 
has bestowed upon them, After the breast is plucked, separated from 
the other parts of the bird, and cleaned, a gash is cut longitudinally 
on each side of the breast-bone, quite through to the bottom, and 
two others parallel to it, a little further off, so that the inside of the 
flesh is laid open.in order that it may be thoroughly dressed. The 
whole is first-salted with fine salt for several days. Afterwards a 
small quantity of flour is strewed on the underside to prevent its stick- 
ing, and then it is put into an oven to be gradually dried. When 
done, it is hung up in the roof of the house to be kept till wanted, 
where it would continue perfectly good even for three years, if it 
were necessary to preserve it so long,’ 


The next day’s progress was not less dreary, comfortless, and 


hazardous; the rgad being wretched beyond description, the 
saddle 
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saddle unstuffed, and a rope tied to the horse’s under jaw 
supplying the place of a bridle. In the course of navigating 
the western branch of the river Umoea, in a small boat, three 
shelves, forming as many cascades very near to each other, would 
have arrested the movement of ordinary travellers, but offered no 
let or hindrance in the present instance. ‘¢ My companion, (says 
the author,) after committing all my property to my own care, 
laid his knapsack on his back, and, turning the boat bottom 
upwards, placed the two oars longitudinally, so as to cross the | 
seats. ‘These rested on his arms as he carried the boat over his 


head, and thus he scampered away over hills and valleys, so 


that the devil himself could not have come up with him.’ 

The next passage, which will naturally invite the attention 
of the inquisitive reader, refers to the caparison of the rein- 
deer: but it is of considerable length, and cannot be readily 
apprehended without recourse to the engravings. 

Mention is made of a woman at Lycksele who was supposed 
to labour under a brood of frogs in her stomach; and her case 
suggests that of another, who was cured by doses of mux vo« 
mica. ‘The sagacious editor, in a note, here glances at his 
author’s credulity. 

Of the Lycksele Laplanders, we are informed that they are 
fond of brandy; that they sleep quite naked on skins of rein- 
deer, spred over a layer of branches of dwarf birch, with similar 
skins thrown over the body; that, when fresh water cannot be 
procured, they have recourse to warm sea-qwater, which tor- 
ments t.em with griping pains; that they perpetually change 
their abode, live in tents, follow a pastoral life, &c. From 
the contemplation of the rude simplicity of their manners, we 
are abruptly dragged into a * slough of despond.” 


¢ We had next to pass a marshy tract, almost entirely under 
water, for the course of a mile, nor is it easy to conceive the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking. At every step we were knee-deep in 
water ; and if we thought to find a-sure footing on some grassy tuft, 
it proved treacherous, and only sunk us lower. Sometimes we came 
where no bottom was to be felt, and were obliged to measure back 
our weary steps. Our half boots were filled with the coldest water, ° 
as the frost, in some places, still remained in the hep: Had our 
sufferings been inflicted as a capital punishment, they would, even in: 
that case, have been cruel ; what then had we to complain of? .I 
wished I had never undertaken my journey, for all the elements 
seemed adverse. It rained and b/owed hard upon us. I wondered 
that I escaped with life, though certainly not without excessive fa- 
tigue and loss of strength. 

‘ After having thus for a long time gone in pursuit of my new 
Lapland guide, we reposed ourselves about six o’clock in the morning, 
wrung the water out of our “—_ and dried our weary limbs, nee 
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the:icold north: wind parched us. as- much on one side:as the fire 
scorched us:on:the other, and the gnats kept inflicting their stings, . 
I had: now my jill of travelling. ball? ap 
The whole landed property of..the Laplander who owns ‘this. . 
tract consists chiefly of marshes, here called stygx. A Divine could 
never describe a place of future punishment! more. horrible than this. . 
country, nor could the Styx of the poets exceed it.’ I may there- 
fore-boast of having visited'the Stygian territories.’ avo8 ovud 
“A female native, whose disgusting exterior is painted with’ 
much graphic effect, (a Lapland witch, indeed!) expressed her _ 
compassion for the weary wanderer, but could neither extricate 
him from the dismal maze, nor procure for him a morsel of’ 
fresh or wholesome food. At length, with much reluctance, 
he was compelled.to retrace his steps, praying that it might 
never be his fate to see this Acheron again.—Here the trees of 
extensive pine-forests are allowed to fall and rot on the soil,” 
thus forming an encumbered and deceitful surface, to the great 
annoyance and danger of those who are doomed to traverse it. 
— By a shocking perversion of those sacred principles which 
were designed to soothe our sorrows and mitigate the evils of 
our condition on earth, the poor Laplanders must either repair 
to church on festivals and days of, public thanksgiving, fre- 
quently ‘at the risk of their lives, (being obliged to wade across. 
icy streams, which are neither sufficiently congealed to adinit of 
walking on their surface nor sufficiently thawed to be passed 
in’a boat,) or pay a fine of ten silver dollars, and do penance 
for three Sundays ! : , 
‘In Pithoea, are many extensive and level fields, wel] adapted. 
for tillage, and occasionally yielding abundant crops, but which 
are liable to destruction from early frosts; when the inhabit- 
ants have recourse to bread made of the bark of the spruce-fir. 
On the: 23d of: June, when the journalist had reached Lulea, 
he regaled his eyes. with the verdure..of the meadows, and the 
beauties of the fme though transient summer of the north. - 
Within doors, his attention seems to have been attracted by - 
nineteen distinct forms or preparations of milk, which he’ 
minutely defines. 
In Lulean Lapland, Linné was fated to encounter two of the 
sgavans of the country, whom he thus commemorates : 


¢ The clergyman of Jockmock, Mr. Malming, who is the school- 

master, and fir. Hogling the curate, tormented me with their cone” 
summate-and most pertinacious ignorance. I could not but wonder’ 
how s0‘much ‘pride and ambition, such scandalous want of informa- 
tion, .with sack incorrigible stupidity, could exist in persons of their ‘ 
prefession, who are -commonly-expeeted to be men of knowledge >. 
yet any scliool-boy twelve! years of age might be better informed. 
No man will deny the propriety of such people as these, at -least, 
being: placed as far as possible from civilized society. ‘ The 
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s;The learned curate began his conversation with remarks om the: 


clouds in this country, setting forth how they strike the mountains. 
as they pass, carrying away stones, trees and cattle. L ventured ta | 
suggest that such accidents were rather to be attributed to the force 


of: the wind, for that the clouds could not of themselves lift, ‘or’: 
carry away, any thing. He laughed at me, saying surely I had: 
never seen any clouds. For my part, it seemed to me that he could » 
have never been any where but.in the clouds. I replied; that. when : 


ever the weather is foggy. I walk in clouds, and: when the fog. is 


condensed, and no longer supportéd in the air, it immediately rains,_ 
beneath my feet. At all such reasoning, being above his compre.” 
hension, he only laughed with a sardonic smile. Still less was- he ~ 


satisfied with my explanation how watery bubbles may be lifted up - 
into the air, as he told me the clouds were solid bodies.’ On my - 
denying. this, he reinforced his assertion with a text°of scripture, 
silencing me by authority, and then laughing at my ignorance. He- 
next condescended to inform me that after rain a phlegm is always to- 
be found on the mountains, where the clouds have touched them... 
Upon my replying that this phlegm is a vegetable called Nostoc, I. 
was, like St. Paul, judged to be mad, and that too much learning. — 
had turned my brain. This philosopher, who was. as fully persuaded 
of his own complete knowledge of nature, as Sturmius. was: of being’ 
able to fly by means of hollow globes, was pleased to be very facex ~ 
tious at my expense. At length he graciously advised me to pay * 
some regard to the opinions of people skilled in these abstruse” 
matters, and not, at my return home, to expose myself by publishing>. 
such absurd and preposterous opinions Ty yo" now advanced, 

‘ The other, the pedagogue, nted that people should bestow... 
so much attention upon temporal vanities, and consequently, I. 
neglect their spiritual good* ; and. he remarked that many.a man had 
been ruined by too great application to study. : 

‘ Both these wise men concurred in one thing. They could not ’ 
conceal their wonder that the Royal Academy Should. expressly have * 
appointed a mere student for the purposes. for which I was: sent, * 
without considering that there were already as competent men resi- 
dent in the country, who would have undertaken the business. . Theyw 
declared they would either of them have beea ready to accept.of, the 
charge. In my opinion, however, they would. but have exhibited a, 
fresh illustration of the proverb of the ass and the lyre,’ 


At Kiomitz, the Lapland Alps rose to view ;. and the- corns., 
which had been sown on the 25th and 26th of May, was, on 
the 2d of July, sufficiently long to be laid: im some. places. by,. 
the rain, ‘The birch-trees were thick, but low, the frost check- 
ing their upward growth. These depressed trees afford. little. 
sap, but their wood is compact, and they live to a, great age, . 

. Among the remedies used by the natives, and very. briefly . 
neticed in this part of the work, the Towle (which the Japanese: 





“ * | wan eden one instance of such bigotry, or rather hypo- 
cyisy, out of Lapland,’ : td 
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would call Moxa) is made of a fine fungus which grows on the 
birch, and which is always gathered from the south side of the 
tree.. Of this they apply to the part affected a piece as large as 
a pea, setting fire to it with a birch-twig, and letting it burn 
gradually away. This operation, being repeated two or three 
times, produces a sore which will often keep open for six 
months afterward, and it must not be closed till it heals spon- 
taneously. ‘It is the universal medicine of the Laplanders, 
and may be called their little physician.” The fat which 
exudes from toasted cheese, made of the milk of the rein-deer, 
is rubbed with great success on chilblains. Castor and bears’ 
gall are also very popular drugs, and are administered on al. 
most all occasions. 

Every young and aspiring botanist will participate in the 
emotions which drew from the author the following paragraph: 


* In the afternoon I took leave of Hyttan, and, at the distance of 
a mile from thence, arrived at the mountain of Wa/lavari (or Hwal- 
Fawari,) a quarter of a mile [Swedish] in height. When I reached 
this mountain, I seemed entering on a new world ; and when I 
had ascended it, I scarcely knew whether I was in Asia or Africa, 
the soil, situation, and every one of the plants, being equally strange 
tome. Indeed, f was now, for the first time, upon the Alps! 
Snowy mountains encompassed me on every side. I walked in snow, 
as if it had been the severest winter. All the rare plants that I had 
previously met with, and which had from time to time afforded me so 
much pleasure, were here as in miniature, and new ones in ‘such 
profusion, that I was overcome with astonishment, thinking I had 
now found more than I should know what to do with.’ 


Among these:are specified Alchemilla Alpina, Sibbaldia pro- 
cumbens, Azalea procumbens, Diapensia Lapponica, Saxifraga 
stellaris,—rivularis, and—oppositifolia, Rhodiola rosea, Pinguicula 
Alpina, Ranunculus nivalis, and — glacialis, Draba incana, Ane 
dromeda hypnoides, and—ceerulea, Silene acaulis, Salix lanata, &c. 

In one of the cottages in this mountainous district, the inhabi- 
tants, to the number of sixteen, lay all naked, and washed their 
dishes with their fingers, squirting water out of their mouths 
on the spoon. Here, too, the women not only smoked tobacco, 
hike the men, but performed most of those functions which are 
usually assigned to the males; while the latter not only cooked 
the victuals, but sometimes took the management of the milk 
and cheese. ‘The passage into Norwegian Lapland, over an 
elevated ridge, is thus emphatically recorded : 


¢ We rose early this morning, and after walking a quarter of a 
mile, arrived at the lofty icy mountain. This is indeed of a very 
great elevation, and covered with perpetual snow, the surface of 
which was, for the.most part, frozen quite hard. Sometimes we 


walked firmly over it, but it occasionally gave way, crumbling under 
our 
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our feet like sand. Every now and then we came to a river taking 
its course under the snowy crust, which in some parts had yielded to 
the force of the currents, and the sides of each chasm exhibited 
many snowy strata one above another. Here the mountain streams 
began to take their course westward, a sign of our having reached, 
Norwegian Lapland. The delightful tracts of vegetation, which 
had hitherto been so agreeably interspersed among the -alpine snows, 
were now no longer to be seen. No charming flowers were here 
scattered under our feet. ‘The whole country was one dazzlin y 
snowy waste. ‘The cold east wind quickened our steps, and obliged 
us to protect our hands that we might escape chilblains, I was glad 
to put on an additional coat. As we proceeded across the north side 
of this mountain, we were often so violently driven along by the 
force of the wind, that we were taken off our feet, and rolled a con- 
siderable way down the hill. This once happened to me in so dan- 
gerous a place, that, after rolling to the distance of a gunshot, I ar, 
rived near the brink of a precipice, and thus my part in the drama 
had very nearly come to anend. The rain, which fell in torrents on 
all sides, froze on our shoes and backs into a crust of ice. This 
journey would have been long and tiresome enough without any such 
additional inconvenience. At length, after having travelled betwixt 
three and four miles, the mountains appeared before us, bare of snow 
though only sterile rocks, and between them we caught a view of the 
western ocean. The only bird I had seen in this icy tract, was 
what the Laplanders call Pago (Charadrius Hiaticula.) Its breast 
is black, throat white, feet orange. | 

‘ Having thus traversed the alps: we arrived about noon upon their 
bold and precipitous limits to the westward. The ample forests 
spread out beneath us looked like fine green fields, the loftiest trees 
appearing no more than herbs of the humblest growth. About 
these mountains grew the same species,of plants that I had observed 
on the other side of the alps. We now descended into a lower 
country. Itseems, as I write this, that I am still walking down the 
mountain, so long and steep was the descent, but the alpine plants 
no longer made their appearance after we had reached the more hum- 
ble hills. When we arrived at the plains below, how grateful was 
the transition from a chill and frozen mountain to a warm balm 
valley ! I sat down to regale myself with strawberries, Instead of 
ice and snow, I was surrounded with vegetation in all its prime. 
Such tall grass I had never before beheld in any country. Instead 
of the blustering wind so lately experienced, soft gales wafted around 
us the grateful scent of flowery clover and various other plants. In 
the earlier part of my journey, I had for some time expérienced a 
long-continued spring (whose steps I pursued as I ascended the 
Lapland hills ;) then unremitting winter and eternal snow surrounded 


me ; summer at length was truly welcome. Oh how most lovely of 
all is semmer !” | 


Linné ascribes the remarkable swiftness of foot exhibited by 
the Laplanders to several concurrent. causes, as the want of 
heels to their half-boots ; beipg accustomed to run, from their 

infancy ; 
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infancy; freedom from hard labour; habitual exercise of the 
muscles. 5 their preference of animal to vegetable food;, their 
eating, little at a time; and the. smallness. of their stature, 
ae, ae Ba principally attributes to the extreme purity. 
of the air and water ; the use of food thoroughly dressed, and 
cold ; temperate meals ; deficiency of spirituous liquors ; their 
éndurance of cold from childhood ; and their tranquillity of 
mind, The free and bracing air of elevated situations appears 
to, have been,as:congenial with the author’s. own constitution, 
as, with that of Saussure ; and we have reason to. believe that 
it would: prove. equally exhilirating to most individuals. but it 
is wholly: unphilosophical to allege that the air on high moun- 
tains ought’ to be more dense than in the valleys. | 
In the course of a tedious.and painful ascent over the lofty 
mountains which separate the low grounds of Norway from 
Lapland, the author experienced all the gradations of temper- 
ature; his clothes, being, wetted, through. with, perspiration.at the 
commencement, of the journey, and. frozen. stiff with cold. on 
the. higher: regions. In order to.reach a Laplander’s cabin, in 
descending, he: was — to slide on his back down. a. steep 
hill, with the rapidity of an arrow ; avoiding with difficulty the 
snow-torrents, which frequently threatened to overwhelm him. 
' Moet -of the Laplanders, it is observed, have blear eyes ; 
Owing, it is presumed, to piercing winds, reflection of the-liglit 
from, the snow, fogs, smoke, and the severity. of the cold: — 
but.it.is rather. ludicrous, to. insinuate. that. a name. of: their 
country may; be derived, from: /ippus; though its,deduction from 
the Swedish /appa, to. patch, in allusion to. the motley. state-of 
their: garments, is. perhaps equally fanciful. 
- Of the details. respecting the rude and simple domestic 
economy of the Lapland mountaineers, we purposely pass 
many in silence, both because they are little calculated to in- 
terest, the generality of readers, and because they include re- 
ferences to the engraved outlines. of articles of furniture, uten- 
sils, &c. Notices relative to the nosglogy of these hyperborean. 
regions are not liable to the same exceptions ; and the few of 
this. description, which are dispersed through the narrative, 
may well merit the attention of the medical student. We can 
scarcely believe, however, that the inoculated small-pox should 
be remarkably fatal : for what parents would deliberately subject 
their children to almost certain destruction ? — Coughs are: of 
yery rare occurrence; and stone and gout are. entirely un- 
known. Phthisical cases sometimes occur; and pleurisies are 
abundant, especially in the spring and autumn ; while lumbago 
is most prevalent during the summer. Swelled necks, or 
goltres, are frequent ; and disorders in the stomach are not 
uncommen : 
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uncommon :but ‘the writer did not hear of a single instance 
of jaundice. Chilblains are not more usual than in other 
laces. © : 
, The Alpine Laplanders are represented as more ‘honest, and 
more good-natured, than those who inhabit the wood-hindss 
because the latter, while they have acquired greater polish from 
their occasional intercourse with the inhabitants of towns, have 
at the same time learned more cunning and deceit, and ‘are im 
general very knavish. IP 9 
‘On the 23d of July, Linné took leave of the Alpine 'dis- 


tricts, and returned, by water, towards Lulea. On the 48th, 
he encountered danger in a new form : 


‘ Several days ago the forests had been set on fire by lightning, 
and the flames raged at this time with great violence, ‘owing ‘to the 
drought of the season. In many different ‘places, perhaps in ‘rine or 
ten that came under my notice, the devastation ‘extended several 
miles’? distance. I traversed a space three ‘quarters of a mile in 
extent which was entirely burnt, so that Flora, ‘instead of ing 
in her gay and verdant attire, was in deep sable, a spectacle-more 
abhorrent to my wie: than to see her clad in the white livery of 
winter, for this, though it destroys the herbage, leaves the roots in 
safety, which the fire does not. The fire was nearly extinguished in 
most of the spots we visited, except in ant-hills, and dry trusks of 
trees. After we had travelled about half a quarter of a mile ‘across 
one of these scenes of desolation, the wind began to blow with rather 
more force than it had done, upon which’a sudden noise ‘arose in ‘the 
half-burnt forest, such as I can only compare to what may ‘be im- 
Bc among a large army attacked by an enemy. Weknew not 
whither to turn our steps. ‘The smoke would not suffer us to remain 
where we were, nor durst we turn back. It seemed best to hasten 
forward, in hopes of speedily reaching the outskirts of the waod ¢ 
but in this we were disappointed. We ran as fast as we could,’ in 
order to avoid being crushed by the falling trees, some of which 
threatened us every. minute. Sometimes the fall of a huge trunk 
was 80 sudden, that we stood aghast, not knowing whither to tura. 
to escape destruction, and throwing ourselves entirely on the protec. 
tion of Providence. In one instance a large tree fell exactly “be- 
tween me and my guide, who walked not more than a fathom from 
me, but, thanks to God ! we both escaped in safety. We were not. 
a little rejoiced when this perilous adventure terminated, for we had 
felt all the while like a couple of outlaws, in momentary fear of 


surprise,” 

At Tornea, we are introduced to crowds of blear-eyed and 
blinded Finlanders, who either lose or impair their sight by 
Obstinately living among smoke. To cure them of this ‘ine 
veterate propensity, no gentle admonition is psoposed.’ “¢ If‘ I 
had the management of these Finlanders, I would tie them up 
to the wall and give them fifteen pair of lashes a piece till they 
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made chimneys to their tents, especially as they have such 
plenty of fire-wood.’ 

In spring, many of the cattle about this place fall a sacrifice 
to the eagerness with which they devour the radical leaves of 
Cicuta virosa, being the only green food then within their 
reach ; though even one woman might, it should seem, in the 
course of a month, eradicate every plant of this deleterious 
species.—In the neighbouring Alps, cold is brought by a 
south wind, and mild weather comes from the zorth ;. circum. 
stances which favour the conjecture that opén sea and a com. 
paratively low temperature may exist at the pole. 

Proceeding through East Bothnia, and by the island of Aland, 
districts which appear to have supplied few observations of much 
consequence, although the town of Abo is included in this 
portion of the journey, our distinguished naturalist arrived safe 
at Upsal, about one o’clock in the afternoon of the 1oth of 
October, closing his varied and instructive recital with this. 
pious apostrophe ; ‘ to the Maker and Preserver of all things, 
be praise, honour, and glory for ever !’ 

To the Tour are subjoined a few cursory remarks on the 
- Phoca bitulina, or Common Seal ; of which it is asserted that two 
varieties exist, though others, we believe, have been since dis- 
tinctly ascertained. We have reason to doubt the assertion 
that the female produces only one at a birth, because the Cornish 
fishermen have frequently observed two sucking the dam. 

The Appendix to these volumes consists of the abstract of 
the journal to which we alluded in the commencement of our 
report, and of a very valuable extract from Dr. Wahlenberg’s 
«Observations made with a view to determine the height of the 
Lapland Alps,’ translated from the Swedish by the late Mr. 
Dryander, and the last communication which Dr. Smith ‘ever 
received from this excellent and learned pupil to the work 
of his master.’— In eight short sections, Dr. Wahlenberg, 
with singular acuteness of observation, characterizes so many 
separate lines, or stages of elevation. Of these, the first is 
denoted by the disappearance of the spruce-fir, Convallaria 
bifolia, Arundo Phragmites, Lysimachia thyrsiflora, &c. It is 
the true station of Tussilago nivea, and the last abode of the 
beaver, pike, and perch. The commencement of this boundary 
is 3200 feet below the line of perpetual snow, and its mean 
temperature is about 371 of Fahrenhcit’s thermometer. — The 
second line is marked by the dwarfish aspect of the Scotch-firs, 
the paucity of bears, the infrequency of the gwiniad and gray- 
ling, and the appearance of Phaca Alpina, &c. The upper 
limit of this zone, where the Scotch-firs cease to vegetate, 18 
2800 feet below permanent snow; and the mean temperature 
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nearly corresponds to 363. — The third is distinguished by 
dwarf and stunted forests, consisting only of birch, which have 
their utmost boundary at 2000 feet below the line of snow. 
The Charr is not found at a greater height ; and, a httle higher 
up, all fishing ceases. — The fourth, which extends to within 
1400 feet of the line of perpetual snow, exhibits a little brush- 
wood, consisting of the glaucous willow, or dwarf birch, a few 
juniper bushes, and a profusion of Arbutus Alpina, Andromeda 
cerulea, and—polifolia, Trientahs Europaa, &c. Beyond it, the 
berries of Rubus chamemorus do not ripen; nor does the glutton 
{Mustela Gulo) ascend higher.— The peculiar feature of the 
fifth is recognized in the rather brown than green Azalea pro- 
cumbens and—Lapponica. ‘The dwarf birch occupies its drier 
situations, but creeps entirely on the ground.—‘ The only ber- 
ries, however, which ripen at this degree of elevation, are those 
of Empetrum nigrum ; but these are twice as large a8 what 
grow in the woodlands, and better flavoured. ‘The upper 
boundary of this zone is 800 feet below the line of perpetual 
snow. ‘The Laplanders scarcely ever fix their tents higher up, 
as the pasture for their rein-deer ceases a very little way above 
this point. ‘The mean temperature is about + 1° of Celsius 
(34 of Fahrenheit).’— The sixth stage, reaching to 200 feet 
beneath the limits of almost uninterrupted snow, comprizes 
patches of snow which never melt, with bare intervals, which 
produce a few dark shrubby plants; and green precipices which 
are embellished with the azure tints of Gentiana tenella and 


nivalis, and Campanula uniflora, accompanied by the yellow 
Draba Alpina : 


‘7. Beyond it perpetual snow begins to cover the greatest part of 
the ground, and we soon arrive at a point where only a few dark 
spots are here and there to be seen. This takes place on the Alps 
of Quickjock at the elevation of 4100 feet above the sea ; but nearer 
the highest ridge, and particularly on the Norway side of that ridge, 
at 3100 feet. Some few plants, with succulent leaves, are thinly 
scattered aver the spongy brown surface of the ground, where the 
reflected heat is strongest, quite up to the line of uninterrupted snow. 
. These are Saxifraga stellaris, rivularis and oppositifolia, Ranunculus 
nivalis and glacialis, Rumex digynus, Juncus curvatus* and Silene acau- 
lis. The mean temperature at the boundary of perpetual snow 
is + 0,°4 of Celsius, (322 of Fahrenheit. ) 

‘8. Above the line of perpetual snow, the cold is occasionally so 
much diminished, that a few plants of Ranunculus glacialis, and other 
sumilar ones, may now and then be found, in the clefts of some dark 
rock rising through the snow. ‘This happens even to the height of 
§09 feet above that line. Further up the suow is very rarely mois- 
tened. Yet some umbilicated Lichens (Gyrophore,) &e., still occup 





¢*® We know not what species the author intends by this name.’ 
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in'the.crévices:of perpendicular rocks, ¢ven to the height of 
feet above the line of perpetual.snow. These are the utmost limits 
of all.vegetation, where the mean temperature seems to be + 1°: of 
Chelsius (30 of Fahrenheit. The Snow Bunting, Emberiza niva- 
ks, bs the only living being that visits this elevated spot.’ 
»sAlthough the preceding notices and extracts can convey to 
eur readers only a very inadequate idea of the quantity of 
minute detail which has:been pressed into this interesting diary, 
they may serve to furnish exemplifications of its nature and 
spirit. Whoever peruses the entire document, with candour 
and attention, will be induced to regard it as the unaided, and 
unpremeditated ,production of a student of medicine, in his 
twenty-fifth year, labouring under the daily privation of many 
comforts, and braving cold, tempest, and danger, in the eager 
prosecution of natural science. In this itinerary, we perceive 
no traces.of that vanity for which its author was subsequently 
too.much distinguished. In the register of his life, for ex, 
ample, his tone of boasting egotism is in some instances truly 
nauseous : yet he seldom vaunts of more than he really accom, | 
plished, and never, we believe, of more than he himself fancied 
to be true, for his love of veracity was strong and predomin- 
ant;-and we have only to regret that such an exalted character 
could stoop to record the topics of his own celebrity, — After 
all, if vanity were never found but when it was accompanied 
by such pretensions, who would not almost forget that it was 
a weakness ? : Muw. 


,— 





Art. II, The Dramatic Works of John Ford. With an Intro- 
. duction and Explanatory Notes, by Henry Webcr, Esq. 2 Vols. 
| Bvo. tl. 10s. Boards. Longman and Co., Miller, &c. 1811. - 


+ are ‘lapse of ages, generally speaking, affords the securest 
“ pledge of impartiality in the historian: but its effects on 
‘the disposition of the critic are very different, and often di- 
rectly the ‘reverse. Without referring to the common and obs 
vious instance of classical pedantry, it will be sufficient for 
our present purpose to glance at the auction-room, and take 
the most transient survey. of the victims to the fashionable dis 
temper of Bibliomania. Even those who are yet. untainted 
with the prevailing phrenzy, and who are still umable to restrain 
their laughter when they observe the eagerness of contention 
for:a few torn and mouldy pages of some silly romance or 
stupid treatise on the Art of Chiromancy, may easily imaging 
hbw:soon the natural curiosity to know, or desire to possess, 
something that is not known or not possessed by the generality, 
of the:world, will (if not balanced by a more than ordinary 
R504 proportion - 
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proportion of good sens¢) lead to a most unjust-and: partial 
estimate of the value of such knowlege or attainment.» Thus, 
the passion for collecting rare specimens of antient literature; 
though at first dictated by no persuasion of the intrinsic worth 
of each article, will seldom exist for any long-time without per- 
yerting the taste of the collector; who, independently of the 
force.of habit, is not very forward to acknowlege that his time 
and his purse have been consumed in the pursuit of a phantomy 
and in the acquisition of such trash as any man in sound health 
of mind would be ashamed of receiving into his library. : 
' The mischief, however, does not end here; or it would -be 
comparatively very trifling indeed. The passion for rartity= 
hunting, as long as the effects of it are confined to those who 
are actually engaged in the pursuit, is deserving not only of 
toleration, but, to a certain extent, of encouragement. Among 
the. heaps of stuff which it is the cause of perpetuating of 
dragging into a second life, it is hard indeed if Sometimes a 
literary treasure be not rescued by it from unmerited oblivion. 
The rarity of a book, it must be acknowleged, is ews prima 
facie evidence of its want of merit ; and it is possible that, ‘out 
of many hundreds which are scarce only because they are 
worthless, some two or three may have fallen into- neglect 
through the influence of circumstances unconnected with their 
intrinsic value : while a much larger proportion, though on 
their own account as little deserving of perpetuity as the most 
despicabl2 of the whole number, may nevertheless reflect some 
usefullights on-antiquity, or contain some important comment 
on works superior to themselves. As long as jewels are now 
and then to be found on a dung-hill, those who will take the 
pains of raking it ought not to be discouraged from their 
task ; even though, in the ardour of the search, they lose all 
power of discrimination, and pick up dead Whiting’s eyes as 
carefully as diamonds, The only abuse to be deprecated is 
that the preposterous value, set by collectors on the fruits of 
their industry, gradually influences the tone of public opinion; 
and tends to the confusion and subversion of all sound and ac- 
knowleged principles of criticism. 

Of this corrupt taste, we are inclined to adduce, as striking 
instances, all the overstrained panegyrics which it is the fashion 
to lavish on the works of our older dramatists. It is not the voice 
of prejudice, but the voice of nature herself, that has elevated 
Shakspeare to a height which’ it would be the excess of vain 
and presumptuous folly to claim for any dramatic writer before 
or after him,~ or any“of ‘his contemporaries. In speaking of 
the latter, it is not too much to aver that not one of them, in 
the very happicst effort ‘of his genius, can really sustain a mo- 
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mérit’s Comparison with that great and surprizing poet. It is 
riot becanse in some one expression, or speech, ot sche, 
Fletcher may be equally harmonious, or Massinger equally 
fifajestic, or Jonsot equally characteristic, or Ford equally 
pathetic, that therefore Fletcher, or Massinger, or Jonson, or 
Ford,. is worthy of being ranked with Shakspeare in all or any 
of thosé several qualities:— but even were it otherwise, and 
could it be admitted fora moment by any man of just feeling 
that Shakspeare has an equal or even a rival in each of them; 
still the. union of all in one sets him at an incalculable distanée 
atiove the heads of those dramatists, and rénders all thought 
of general comparison as absurd as the vain swelling of the 
Frog in ZEsop. Moreover, in one much higher quality than 
all those united, Shakspeare must be admitted to stand not 
only unequalled, but alone, and unapproachable by any of his 
contemporaries. It is that exquisite perception of moral and 
natural fitness, which accompanies him in all situations, even 
(if the expression may be used) in his very absurdities ; sinee, 
éven as to these, —howmuchsoever we may régret their intro- 
duction with a view to our critical rules of unity and con- 
gruity,—we can never say that they are out of nature, that they 
tend to embarass the fable, or, still less, to weaken our interest 
in the characters. Some persons (we cannot allow ourselves 
to be of the number) might wish to banish Hamlet’s Grave- 
Diggers, Macbeth’s Porter, or Lear’s Fool: —but none can 
pretend that the melancholy Prince, the ambitious usurper, or 
the distracted father, are in any respect contaminated by their 
association with these, possibly, impertinent characters. If 
we call Shakspeare’s absurdities by their worst name, and say 
that they are marks of a slavish compliance with the depraved 
taste of his age, that art must at the same time be considered 
as wonderful, which has enabled him to keep them from ever 
interfering with the main object of his pursuit ; — from ever 
violating probability, or mixing the slightest stain of imperfec- 
tion in the colours which he borrows bright and. unadulterated 
from the hand of nature. : 

Such, however, are the partialities of editorship, which m 
this case go hand in hand with the delusions of fashion, that 
scarcely one of Shakspeare’s contemporaries has not, at some 
time or another, been indiscreetly and presumptuously brought 
forwards, if not as his professed rival, yet in such terms of 
high-flown panegyric as to imply even a preference over Shak- 
speare himself. A more flagrant instance of this fact has never 
(to our knowlege) occurred, than in Mr. Gifford’s valtrable 
edition of the works of Massinger ;——the more flagrant, be- 


cause that able critic is one whom we should the least have 
suspected 
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suspected of an undue. bias in such respects; He has ‘not in- 


_ deed actually jasserted, much less do we say thatche really be- 


lieves in, the superiority of Massinger over Shakspeare>-but 
he has used such extravagant terms of commendation; and even 
awarded the prize on so many points of comparison -to, his fa- 
vourite and protégé, that, if he were, to. be construed literally 
by his readers, the conclusion to which he would inevitably 
lead them is that which, if asserted in positive: languages’ he 
would be among the first loudly and earnestly to deny.) _ > 
In the publication before us, to which it: is now high:timeto 
call the attention of our readers, Mr. Weber is not quite sp inju- 
dicious as Mr.Gifford; although we must say that he frequently 
carries his admiration of the writer, whose works, he has under- 
taken to introduce to the patronage of the nineteenth century, to 
a very faulty excess in the same way of comparisons 1:.For in- 
stance, in speaking of Ford’s versification, after having observed 
(in our opinion very justly) that it is §* remarkably harmonious, 
and, at the same time, more regular than that of many of his 
contemporaries,’ he proceeds in the following strain of hyperbole: 
‘ The peculiar modulation and variety of Shakspeare’s metre, 
(the principle of construction in which has never been ex- 
plained, though it must be felt by every admirer of that prince 
of poets), the sweet harmony of Fletcher’s, and the vigour and 
force of Massinger’s versification, cannot be disputed ; but who- 
ever has perused the plays of Ford will not, tt is presumed, be in- 
clined to dispute an equality of praise with him on this point:’— that 
is, we imagine, Ford’s versification comprizes all the peculiar 
excellencies of that of Shaspeare, Fletcher, and Massinger, and 
is (consequently) superior, on the whole, to that of any of them, 
The truth is that a pure and harmonious versification was by no 
means a quality of rare attainment among our old dramatic wri- 
ters; and we believe that Ford, besides being byne-seans inferior 
to his contemporaries in metrical beauty, deserves the additional 
praise of superior regularity and precision:——but the terms 
sweetness, dignity, vigour, force, &c. certainly imply, if they 
have any meaning, something more than mere metrical arrange- 
ment; and we can by no means admit that any one of the 
poets here brought into the comparison has pretensions to that 
absolute empire over language and expression, which was ex- 
ercised by the ‘ mighty master” of the drama. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of his grossness, the merits of Fordas 
a dramatic writer are of a very high stamp; and Mr. Weber, in col- 
lecting his works together, and giving them to the public in aform 
adapted to modern taste and convenience, has conferred on that 
poli a very acceptable service, for which we have no doubt that 
e will find his reward. We wish it were in our power to add . 
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he has performed:his office of editor in a way at all answerable 
to the-expectations, which may justly be conceived of one who! 
undertakes the task in the present age of acute and learned  eril 
ticism;' We opened the book as strangers to the author whosé 
works are contained in it, exeept as to one of those plays 
which * (notwithstanding its unfortunate subject and title) we: 
have read and admired in Dodsley’s collection. ‘The antici~ 
pations, ‘which our knowlege of that tragedy had induced us'td 
form, wereifully realized in a few, and even surpassed in oné 
or two, of the pieces which were new to us: but any inform- 
ation or pleasure which we had hoped to derive from the Ig 
bours: of the editor, they have failed to convey. His notes, 
with little exception, contain either tame explanations of 
passages that require none, or erroneous or insufficient explaé 
nations of such as need exposition ; conjectural amendments 
devoid of taste or probability, and sometimes even worse than 
the. faulty text which they are designed to cobble; together 
with illustrations of obvious allusions and phrases from coms 
mon-place authorities: while the most diflicult and the most 
faulty passages are often suffered to pass without either explas 
nation or attempt at improvement. ‘These are heavy charges 
such as we are very sorry to make; and cuch as we should 
be perfectly ashamed of making without sufficient foundation: 
Our first duty will therefore be to justify ourselves by examples 
of the faults which we have censured in the editor ; reserving for 
the conclusion of our article the more agreeable task of point- 
ing out and enlarging on the beauties of the author. ' 
We can see no possible use in squandering notes on such 
information as that ** fond” means ‘ foolish,” (Vol. I. p. 9. 
and again Vol. II. p.154.) and that “ innocent” sometimes 
bears the same meaning. (Vol.i. p.19.) —We do not require the 
quotation of a long passage from ‘* Lyly’s Epistle dedicatory to 
Euphues and his England,” to prove to us that the antient ac- 
ceptation of the word ‘“‘ Cunning” was only “ Art” in a good 
sense; (ib. p.33.)—norto be told that a Blockhead was wont to 
be styled metaphorically ** A Gull,” (ib. p.128.)—nor to be re- 
ferred to the “* Comedy of Errors” as an authority for calling a 
lazy idle Fellow, “a Drene,” (p. 163.) That « Tatterde- 
mallion” is a vulgar term of reproach, we knew long before 
Mr. Weber obligingly (but somewhat inaccurately) informed 
us that it means a Vagabond, (p.163.) Surely Mr.W. had no 
occasion for telling us that ‘¢ Jo /imn” signifies “ ‘Fo paint,” 
(p.182.)— for explaining the word “ wriggle’ by the inform- 
ation that Cotgrave translates the French * Serpeger” by “to 





* « ?Tis pity she’s a Whore.” 
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wave, wagele, wriggle, writhe, or go waving,” (p. 188.) — 
nor for expounding “ Sp/ay-footed” by the tollowing note: ¢ Goi- 
bier is explained by Cotgtave, Baker-legged, also splay-footed, 
shaling, ill-favouredly treading,’ (p..321+) —-Of the same class 
with the foregoing are the notable and comfortable assurances 
that the word “ Sometimes” (which should be Sometime”) 
is used in the sense of ‘¢ Formerly ;” (Vol. II, .p..26.)—that 
“To list” is an old word for * ‘To choose,’ (ib.),—— that 
“Flam” is a vulgar word signifying  Deceit;” (p.442.) — 
that “ bruited” means * reported, or noised 3” (p. 465.) —and 
that Skinner explains the verb “To bandy” by fotis viribus se 
opponere, (ps 257.) 

Let the above Suffice for instances of merely unnecessary ex- 
planation. — Proceed we, in the next place, to a few of those 
which we conceive to be erroneous also. 

We have already noticed Mr. Weber’s odd fancy of explain- 
ing very common and obvious English phrases by their corres- 
ponding cant-terms in the French language, out of Cotgrave. 
Another strange whim is the calling in Old Minshew, not as 
a corroborating or additional authority on points of doubt or 
perplexity, but as the sole authority to confound and perplex a 
point which, without his assistance, is as clear as the sun. 
Lhus Minshew derives the word ‘ Peevish” from the Italian 
“.Pazzo,” and tells those who consult him that it means 
*‘ Foolish, Doating,” &c.; on the authority of which, Mr. 
Weber, deems it necessary in upwards of half a dozen passages, 
in which the word “ Peevish’ occurs, to inform us in a note 
that it means nothing but ¢ foolish.” Now, if Mr. Weber had 
only condescended to refer to so modern and common a book as 
Johnson’s Dictionary, he would have found this word “Peevish” 
explained by no others whatever than ‘ Petulant; waspish, 
easily offended, irritable, irascible, soon angry, perverse, mo- 
rose, querulous, full of expressions of discontent, hard to 
please ;” and, 2dly, ‘¢ Expressing discontent or fretfulness ;” — 
and the Etymology of Junius adopted as, at least, a probable 
one, “ by corruption, from perverse.” In our opinion, it is a 
matter of some utility to expose the impertinence of Rarity- 
Hunters, who shut their eyes against the light of the noon-da 
sun, and expect all their followers to grope about like them- 
selves by the miserable glimmer of a farthing candle ; and we 
shall therefore for once undertake the trouble, which may 
appear to many to be unnecessary, of collecting those passages 
in which Mr. Weber has explained Peevish by Foolish: in all 
of. which (except one) it most evidently means not Foolish but 
Peevish, and Peevish only, according to the common under- 
standing of the word, and its interpretation by Johnson. 
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0 Las pity she’s.a Whore, Act 1. sc. ¥: 
“2 90) $6 Giou.a-Shall a peevish sound, 
af Accustomary form, from man to man, 
’ £19°OF Drother and of sister, be a bar 
- 10 °o'Pwixt my perpetual happiness and me ?” 
' Peevish—i.e. Perverse—contrary to my wishes, 1s 
Ib. Act 5. scene 3. | Giovanni says to the Friar, who has 
been (in: his-opinion) morosely threatening him with the ven. 
geance of Heaven for his sin, 
“‘ This is your peevish chattering, weak old man!” 


Shakspeare’s ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Act §. SC Iv. 
“ Why, this it is to be a peevish girl, | 
Lhat flies her fortune where it follows her.” 
“le. Perverse, froward, wayward. 


Love's Sacrifice, Act 3, sc. 2. : 
s* The game’s too tedious—'tis a peevish play” — 

i.e. a tiresome, fretful play. | 

Again, in the same piece, Act 4. sc. 1. occurs the ex- 
pression of ‘¢ Peevish Passion.” , 

The Fancies, Act 4, scene 1. 

“ Liv.———* Peevish girl, 
‘Was’t ever heard that Youth could doat on Sickness?” &c. 

It is necessary in this instance to refer to the whole tenor of 
the scene for the explanation of the word, which is evidently 
perverse, teazing, contradictory; and in the same sense, let 
Mr. Malone and Mr. Gifford say what they please about it, are 
we to take Hostess Quickly’s ludicrous expression in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor: —His worst fault is that he is given to prayer 
—— he is something peevish that way ;” — unless, indeed, morose 
be. preferred to perverse in this place. In short, the only pas- 
sage adduced by Mr. Weber in 1: a of Minshew’s strange 
interpretation, which does not clearly admit, or even absolutely 
demand, the common acceptation, is one in the first part of 
Henry VI. Act 5. sc. 5. where Suffolk asks Margaret of Anjou 
~for a fiss on behalf of her royal suitor, and she replies, 


.. © That for thyself—I will not so presume, 
To send such peevish tokens to a king 5” 


the sense. of which is not very apparent, unless we admit 'that 
for which Mr. W. contends. 
’Tis pity she’sa Whore; Act 1. se. 2.- 
,)Wasques.says to Grimaldi, * Scold like a Cot-Quean !”— 
- .: 6 Bhe meaning of this word,’ says Mr. W. ¢is obvious.” “He 
supposes it to signify a-prostitute 5’ adding (probably from - 
< / es ‘ 
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own imagination) that ladies of that description used’ te wear 
waistcoats, ‘and thence obtained the very common appellation of 
qaistcoateers ;? {Goateers — Coatqueans —~ Cotqueans !) and, 
curiously enough, in support of this chimera, he refers to a 
passage in Hall’s Satires, (Book IV. Sat. 4.) where the word is 
applied, not to a woman, but a maz ! 
‘© Who, like a Cotqueene, freezeth at a rock, 
Whilst Ais breech’d Dame doth man the foreign stack.” 


Had Mr.W. demeaned himself so low as to consult the des- 
pised modern oracle above mentioned, he would have seen the 
word in question construed to mean ‘¢a man who busies himself 
in women’s affairs ;” in other words, an effeminate man (which, 
by the way, exactly suits Grimaldi in the passage before us); and 
he would have found this interpretation established beyond a 
doubt, on the authority both of Shakspeare and of Addison. The 
derivation proposed by Johnson is from the French *¢ Coguin.” 

In the same play, Act 5. sc. 3. ‘*Thy conscience, youth, 
is seared.” —* Seared, (says Mr. W.)—dried up—a term gene- 
rally applied to trees.’ Indeed ! We have heard of § the 
sear, the yellow leaf :” but did Mr. W. never hear of searing 
with a red-hot-iron? If nothing short of positive authority 
will satisfy him, we have it ready for the purpose. One of the 
witnesses at the famous trials for high. treason, in the kingdom 
of Mansoul, (see Bunyan’s Holy War,) lived at the sign of 
“the Conscience seared with a Red-hot-iron,” in Stony-heart- 
alley. 

The Broken Heart, Act 1. sc. 1. 

«< After so many quarrels, as dissention 
Had broach’d in blood.’ 


Mr. W. says that no sense of the word will apply in this 
case, except spitted! What has he to object against “ given 
out,—uttered,”—published ? (Johnson.) | | 

Same Play, Act 3. sc. 1. 

*¢ Intrenching” (i.e. encroaching) ** on just Jaws.”? 

‘This,’ observe: Mr.W. ‘is a singular use of the verb, and 
it is put here for trenching upon just laws.’ A very singular use, 
indeed, which is adopted by Dryden and Locke, and sanctioned 
by Johnson! The verb ‘ to trench,” on the contrary, was 
never employed in that sense by any good writer, Mr. W. 
excepted. 

Same scene. “ Let the Gods be moderators still? 

‘A metaphor’!!! (says Mr. W.) —* A metaphor taken from 
the office of moderators in public corporations.’ Oh Martinus 
Scriblerus! How is thy fame eclipsed! ayes f 
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Same play, Act. 3. sc. 4. 


——‘ If out of those inventions 
Which flow, in Athens, thou hast there engrossed 
Some rarity of wit to grace the nuptials,” &c. - 
Where did Mr. Weber discover that to engross signifies *« % 
take a sketch?” It-here means “ thou hast wholly possessed, 
or made thyself master of ”— : 


The Fanctes,: Act:1. sc.'1. 
“¢ Stand ingenious 
: . To thine own fate.” ) 

The word in this place signifies, neither true nor faithful, 
nor zmgenuous ; nothing more or less than iugenious ; and the 
passage may without any violence be explained, ‘ assist the 
operations of fortune in thy behalf by thine own ingenuity, ot 
dexterity.” 

Same’ play, Act 4. sc.1. ‘* A simple A/catote, an inno- 
cent.” — This word has nothing to do with either the Spanish 
‘or the Portuguese. A/kifotle is a word in the Exmoor dialect, 
signifying a blockhead, a silly oaf; and it has been variously 
derived, by different etymologists, from the Anglo-saxon. It 
should be remembered that Ford himself was a native of De- 
vonshire. 

Same play, Act. 4. sc. 2. 

“© Rom: I’d tear the wardrobe of an outside from him: 
Rather than live a pandar to his bribery. 

« Liv: So would the he you talk to, Romanello, 
Without a notse that’s singular.” 

‘It is difficult to conceive,’ says our commentator, § what 
the author meant by this strange phrase. The only conjecture 
I can form 1s,— ‘ with no common noise, or uproar.” We see-no 
great difficulty in the passage, if considered with the context, 
and no sort of occasion for resorting to so forced and unnatural 
an inversionas Mr. W.’s conjecture offers to us., Romanello has 
been Joudly boasting of his honesty, and Livio simply affirms 
that he can himself be equally honest without making so sin- 
gular a noise about it. 

Same play, Act 5. sc. 2. 

‘_. Frizzle or powder their hair, plain their eye-brows, se¢ 
a napon their cheeks, &c.” ° 

‘ Perhaps, observes Mr. W..6a nap was similar to the Cup- 
ping-Glass, and might be used to bring colour into a lady’s 
cheeks.’ ‘Surely, in the whole body .of conjectural criticism, 
such another perhaps as this is not to be found! Perhaps, a nap 
_is,a cupping-glass! In. all. probability, the word, is used in 
this place-not for any thing:employed to produce colour, but for 
the colour itself, and is applied to the artificial down on the 
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countenance, as to the surface of a woollen cloth or beaver. 
hat. In ‘ Love’s sacrifice,” Act 2. sc. 1. occurs the following 
expression : — ‘ She shall powder her, hair, sur gil her cheeks, 
cleanse her teeth,” &c. — which word “ surfell,” ‘Mr. W. in- 
geniously, and we have no doubt tightly, conjectures to mean 
‘spreading paint over the cheeks; to place, as it were, an 
artificial overskin on the natural skin. Fel/ is often used’ (by 
Shakspeare and other contemporary writers) * for’skin” These 
two passages reflect considerable light on each other, 


The Ladys? Trial, Act 1. sc. 1. 

Auria, being about to leave his young wife Spinella, gives 
her much advice respecting her conduct during his ‘absence, 
and among other things says, 


«< Appear not in a fashion that can prompt 
The gazer’s eye, or holla to report.” 


That is, *¢ make no display of your dress or person, so as 
to attract the public gaze, to call on public fame_to make 
you the subject of discourse.’ Mr. W., overlooking this very 
obvious interpretation, tells us that ‘ Ao//a is a term. of. horse~ 
manship used for stopping the horse, and that it here means 
exactly the reverse ; viz. excitement—urging on.’ ‘This it isto 
be a commentator ! 


Same play, Act. 3. Sc. I. 


We have here a most grave and learned note on the follow- 
ing line: 
«© The fellow’s a shrew’d fellow at a pink.” 


‘ Pink,’ says Mr. W. ‘is used in the sense of supremely excellent,’ 
—(Oh supremely excellent Annotator !')—but * that,’ he adds, 
‘cannot apply here ;’ and so he conjectures that the author 
wrote punk. Oh admirable conjecture! Has Mr. Webér 
never met with such an expression as ‘¢ pinking” with a sword 


-orrapier? Fulgoso is here endeavouring to terrify the Spanish 


Don by a ludicrous description of his rival’s prowess, and 
fighting disposition, 
Witch of Edmonton, Act 2. Sc. I- 
‘«¢ Enter Elizabeth Sawyer, gathering sticks. 
« And why on me? Why should the envious world 
‘Throw all their scandalous malice upon me ? 
. Some call me witch, 
And being ignorant of myself, they go, 
About to teach'me how to be one; urging 
‘That my bad tongue (by their bad usage made so) 
Forespeaks their cattle, doth bewitch their corn,” &c¢. tp 
i$ 
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This word forespeak puzzles the commentator strange] . 
He says that id col ix the sense of predicting eal of fortid. 
‘ding, but how either of those senses can apply here, he is ata 
loss to conceive. Probably, he never read the Witches* in- 
cantations in Macbeth : 
s¢ Sleep shall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his pent-house lid. 

He shall live a man forbid :?— 
that is, under the interdict, or restrictions, of a curse. 

Same lay, Act 2. sc. 2. 


| 





6“ Frank. ——————- Wherefore 
Dost weep now ? 
Susan. You, sweet, have the power 





‘To make me passionate as an April-day ; 
Now smile, then weep; now pale, then crimson red. 
-—-You are the powerful moon of my blood’s sea, 
To make it ebb or flow into my face, 

_ As your looks change,” 

The word passionate, in this beautiful speech, does not mean 
simply ‘subject to grief,” or ‘ disposed to weep,” as Mr. W. 
explains it, but subject to all the changes and vicissitudes of 
the passions. ‘The word will apply to all or any of the several 
passions to which man is liable, according to the context. 
Thus, in the passage cited from Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s 
“‘ Wit without money,” it is well explained, subject to sorrow, Ot, 
rather, to tears. In “ the Two Gentlemen of Verona,” when 
Protheus is described as ** the passionate Protheus,” it means, 
subject to the passion of love: the enamoured Protheus. 

Mr. Weber is in general as happy in his conjectural emen- 
dations as in his explanations. Occasionally, however, he offers 


a remark which is probable and ingenious; and in justice to , 


him,.as well as in pity to ourselves, we shall select an instance 
or two of this description, before we recur to the less agreeable 
part of our censorial duty. 

In the Broken Heart, Act 3. se. 2.,a speech ef Ithocles is 
restored from nonsense ta a very beautiful meaning, by the 
insertion of the single word but: | 

‘¢ The handmaid to the wages, , 
The untroubled {but’] of country-toil, drinks streams. 
With leaping kids and with the bleating lambs, 
And so allays her thirst secure ; whilst I 
Quench my hot sighs with fleetings of my tears.” 
i. e. ** She who is untroubled except by country-toil.” 


Jt is a very good rule that conjecture should never be ad- | 


mitted to the extent of altering the text, as long as it is — 
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sible to make sense of the old reading, In adherence to this 
-maxim, Mr. Weber very properly rejects a plausible alteration 
of Dodsley in ’Zis pity she’s'a Whores Act 5. sc, $4, 0f dit into 
bait, the sense being perfect in the old reading, ough the new 
would have been a manifest improvement, After having given 
due praise to Mr, Weber on. this account, it is. painful to add 
that his own notions on the subject are so unsettled: thar we 
continually detect him in proposing (and actually admitting 
into the text) emendations which are wholly unnecessary, even 
in the same scene, or page, in which he with absurd squeamish- 
ness retains errors that are glaring, inexplicable, and admit 
of the most simple and obvious correction. Thus, in Love's 
Sacrifice, Act 2. sc. 4. 


‘«‘ To stir up tragedies as black as brave, 
And sending the letcher panting to his grave,” 


can any mortal doubt that the word so evidently misprinted 
in this place ought to be send? Yet the commentator has 
nothing to say on the passage, but ‘so the old copy reads !” 
What. religious veneration for an old copy! How then is the 
reader astonished, when, glancing his eye four or five pages 
forwards, he discovers (in Act 3. sc. 2. of the same play) the 
word ‘ presence” substituted for ‘ present;” boldly and un- 
blushingly substituted, on no authority except mere conjecture, 
and in a passage in which “ present” is not only intelligible, 
but incomparably the best and most probable reading ? 


“ Duke. Your uncle, sweetheart, at his next return, 
Must be saluted Cardinal, Ferentes, 
Be it your charge to think on some device 
To entertain the present with delight.” 

We have just before been given to understand that the 
Duchess’s uncle is about to take up his abode in Pavia for one 
night only, being summoned to Rome to receive the Cardinal’s 
hat. The antithesis is evident, therefore, between his next 
visit (after he has been admitted into the sacred college) and 
his present, or that which is immediately expected. 

In Love's Sacrifice, Act 1. sc. 2.) the absurd reading of the 
quarto, * unsold,” is very happily restored to * unsoul’d”-——-- 
‘¢ Thus bodies walk wnsaul’d”——i.-e. without souls: but there 1s 
no grammatical error (as the editor supposes) in the line 
following : 

“« Life, without her, zs but Death’s subtle szares.” 

The Broken Heart; Act:2.- sc. 4. 

* Phu. Forsooth, they say, the king has mow’d 

sis All his grey beard, instead of which is budded 

Another of a pure carnation colour.” 
A very 
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_A ‘very prodigious effect to be produced from the operation 
of a xazor.on the royal chin !—but ¢ the old copy reads mewed, 
a word of which Mr, Weber has probably never heard as, ap- 
pliéd to a bird’s shedding its feathers, and thence to thesun.in 
a mist. and to the moon at the wane, by no worse authorities 
than Cleaveland and Dryden. (See Johnson.) Why not,, then, 
ro a king changing his beard ? : 
Act 3. Sc. 2. 





«« Some way [ must try 
To outdo art and cry a jealousy.” 


So reads the old copy, ‘quite absurdly,’ says Mr. Weber ; 
-not very intelligibly, we must admit :—but how Mr. W.’s sub- 
stitution of try for cry, which he has with infinite self-satisfac- 
tion foisted into the text, makes the matter better, we cannot 
discover. 


Lhe Lover’s Melancholy, Act 5. sc. 1. 
*¢ Palador. We must part: 
The sudden meeting of these two fair rivulets 
With th’ island of our arms, Cleophila, 
The custom of thy piety hath built 
Even to thy younger years a monument 
Of memorable fame.” 


This passage, in its present state, is undoubtedly most ex- 
quisite nonsense ; and Mr. Weber, to make it better, suspects 
that ‘ we should read, within the island of our arms.’ What 
could have made Mr. W. entertain any such suspicion ? Or in 
what respect is the sense mended by it? Only let him attend 
to the punctuation, and ‘ we suspect’ that every thing else 1s 
perfectly right as it stands : 

‘¢ We must part 
The sudden meeting of these two fair rivulets 
With th’ island of our arms. Cleophila, 
The custom of thy piety hath built, &c.” 

i.e. © We? —or “ J?—(it is the king who speaks — ) “I 
must part these sisters who are rushing into each other’s em- 
brace, by interposing my own arms between them, as an island 
separates or prevents the union of two rivulets :’? —or, strip- 
ping the speech entirely of its metaphorical quaintness, “TI 
must separate the two sisters by embracing Eroclea myself.” ° 


The Broken Heart, Act 5. sc. 3. 
) Song. 
‘«« Glories, Pleasures, Pomps, Delights, and Ease, 
Can but please 
Outward senses, when the mind 
Is not untroubled, or by peace refined.” 
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Thus in the old copy, which Mr. W. condemns as postiyely 
corrupt’; and he accordingly alters the text by inserting 
«< troubled” in the place of “ untroubled.” It so happens that 
either reading may be right, and therefore the old one ought 
not to have been disturbed :— but, more than this, the old one 
appears to us to be far preferable in sense, though the cons 


jectured emendation corresponds better with the metre. We 


understand the passage thus; ‘ the pomps<and vanities of the 
world can only please the outward senses, when the mind is 
tost about by the tempests of worldly cares and passions > but 
in the last hour, when the mind is untroubled, and refined te 
peace, these empty delusions have no charm: 


‘s Love only reigns in death; though art 
Can find no comfort for a broken heart,” 


In either sense, the song itself is a tender and beautiful coms 
position, far superior to any other which we have found in the 
course of these plays: for we hold it to be the most un- 
founded dramatic blasphemy, to compare the merit of Ford’s 
songs i: general with those uf Shakspeare. ‘The introduction 
of so unnecessary an alteration into the text is unpardonable in 
an editor who, on another occasion, (“ ’Zis pity,” &c. Act 5. 
sc. 5.) where Giovanni asks his sister, ** What see you in my 


face 2?” and she answers, “ distraction and a troubled counten- 


ance’ condemns the reading of the modern editors, * cone 
science,” as altogether ‘‘ improper ;’? though it is very difficult 
to make sense of such an expression as ® seeing a caumtenauce 
in a face.’ Mr. Weber should at least be more considerate 
in his own emendations, before he rejects those of others as 
superfluous. 

At the beginning of The Lady’s Trial, Piero, meeting Futelli, 
asks of him the news of the day, — ‘ the newest news, an- 
vampt ;”? meaning, evidently, the latest news, unvarnished, un- 
disguised, not pieced out by false exaggerations, the naked truth. 
The note on this simple passage affords an excellent specimen 
of the commentator’s art: ¢ I have not met with this singular 
word. ‘To vamp is to cover an old thing with a new part, and. 
the word in the text, therefore, signifies uncovered, disclosed. 
Perhaps we should read,—** Unvamp ’t.” i. e. disclose it.’ ! 1 

Same play, Act 3. sc. I. 


“ Cut-throats, by the score, abroad, come home and rot 
in fripperies.” 


Here Mr.Weber suspects that we should read riot ; a suspicion 
amounting so nearly to a certainty, that the emendation might 
safely have been admitted into the text, without any violation of 
the rule of criticism which he has, in other places, so wantonly 
infringed. 
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On the entrance of the Devil in the shape of a Dog, in The 
Witch of Edmonton, Mr. Weber is very curious to know ‘how 
‘the acto¥ who personated this infernal character was disguised ,» 

and he conjectures, from a passage in the evidence of Grace 
Sowérbutts on the trial of the Lancashire witches, (Somers’s 
TYactS, 1810. iii. p.126.) that he was allowed to walk up ight. 
Tt seems very hard to refuse Mr. Weber the triumph ant 
this notable and iniportant discovery may be supposed to de. 
serve: but it happens, unluckily for his hypothesis, that in 
Act 4. sc. 1. of the same play, the old lady thus commands 


her four-footed familiar ; 
«« Stand on thy hind-legs up — kiss me, my Tommy 273:: 


an evident proof that, till he received this amorous injunc. 

tion, Satan’s representative must have crawled about on his 

hands and feet, however inconvenient the posture. : 
lis pity, &c. Act §. sc. $. 

‘ Pleaseth your grace to walk near?’—So reads the old copy; 
©anmetrically, says Mr. Weber; and he accordingly alters 
pleaseth to please. It would have been both more metrical and 
Jess violent to strike out the word fo. 


[ Zo be continued. } Men. 
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Art. IIL. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Londang 
for the Year 1811. Part. 4to. 15s. sewed. Nicol and 
Son. 1811. , 


Cuemistry and Puystoiocy. 


HE Bakerian lecture. On some of the Combinations of Oxymus 
riatic Gas and Oxygene, and on the Chemical Relations of these 
Principles to inflammable Bodws. By H. Davy, Esq. LL.D. 
Sec. RS. &c. —In our review of the last volume of the Phis 
losophical ‘T'ransactions, we gave an account of Dr. Davy’s ex- 
periments on oxymuriatic gas ; and of the new hypothesis 
which he proposed respecting its nature, and the relation 
which it bears to muriatic acid. The plausibility of the 
opinion, and the ingenuity of the reasoning by which it was 
attempted to be substautiated, induced us to receive it with im- 
plicit assent ; an assent, however, which we confess was rather 
too hastily bestowed. Our scientific readers must be aware 
that the Picteseais hypothesis respecting the elementary na- 
ture of oxymuriatic gas has been attacked with much acuteness 
by Mr. Murray of Edinburgh ; who has brought forwards.some 
experiments, which he supposes can only be explained by-re- 
cirring “to the old doctrine that oxymuriatic gas contains 
oxygens 
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oxygen. We regard the controversy as at present undecided : 
but, with every feeling of respect for Prof. Davy, we must 
acknowlege that we consider Mr. Murray’s argument as yet 
unanswered. Viewing the subject in this light, it is evident 
that a considerable part of the paper before us will appear to be 
founded on an incorrect process of reasoning; and we must 
also add that, after a careful perusal of it, we do not observe 
any statements contained in it which may not be satisfac« 
torily explained on the old hypothesis. We are not, how- 
ever, the less disposed to value the essay as a collection of 
important facts; in which we discern the uncommon dexterity 
in the prosecution of experimental research, that so eminently 
characterizes all the author’s productions. ‘The principal ob- 
ject of the lecture is to point out the results that are produced 
when oxymuriatic gas is made to act on the metals, and other 
inflammable substances; and particularly to compare them 
with the analogous results which ensue from the action of 
oxygen. As we are, for the present, induced to suspend our 
judgment respecting the theoretical opinion which forms the 
hatit of all Dr. Davy’s reasoning, and which is connected with 
all the inferences drawn from his experiments, we shall not 
enter into any detail of the contents of this memoir. 


The Croonian Lecture, or some Physiological Researches re- 
specting the Influence of the Brain on the Action of the Heart, 
and on the Generation of Animal Heat. By Mr. B.C. Brodie, 
F.R. §.— The experiments, which form the most important 
part of this paper, were undertaken for the purpose of point- 
ing out the mode in which the influence of the brain is neces 
sary to the action of the heart; and also of ascertaining the 
effect which the changes produced on the blood in respiration 
have on the heat of the animal body. It had been distinctly 
stated, both by Mr. Cruickshank and M. Bichat, that the 
brain is not directly necessary to the action of the heart, but 
that the heart ceases to contract when the nervous power is 
destroyed, in consequence of the interruption which occurs 
to the functions of the respiratory organs. It seemed naturally 
to follow from these premises, that, if the action of the lungs 
was artificially kept up, the circulation would also be cons 
tinued, although the heart were no longer under the influence 
of the nervous power. Some simple experiments were per- 
formed to illustrate and confirm this doctrine : rabbits and dogs 
had the spinal marrow divided, or the head removed ; the large 
vessels being tied, the lungs were kept in motion by bellows 3 
and the heart continued to pulsate for a considerable length of 
time. The first of Mr.Brodie’s objects of research appears to 
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have been fully answered, and the opinion which he had formeds 
was clearly substantiated. As the experiment had never, we 
believe, been tried exactly under the same -circumstances,we" 
must give the author some degree of credit; although it is tobe 
observed that he has made out nothing new, and has not pro. 
duced any change in the doctrine which is generally adopted. 
In the second part of his inquiry, Mr. B. has been more 
daring ; he has even ventured to question the vahdity of the 
modern hypothesis respecting the cause of animal heat. . He 
has been induced to take this view of the subject from finding 
that, after the respiration had been artificially maintained, and 
the pulsation of the heart had continued accordingly, the tem- 
perature of the animal gradually decreased, even more quickly 
than if the heart and lungs had been allowed to remain at rest. 
This is perhaps not exactly the result which might have been 
expected ; and we admit that the experiment is of sufficient 
importance to lead to an investigation of the circumstances, 
which cause so great a difference between the effects of natural 
and those of artificial respiration. Mr. Brodie has, however, 
adopted a very different plan of proceeding ; he has supposed 
that his experiments were of themselves sufficient to over. 
throw the labours of Black, Priestley, Crawford, and La- 
voisier 3; and at one step he jumps into the conclusion that 
animal heat does not depend on respiration. Our readers will 
naturally suppose that the experimentalist must have very accu- 
rately examined the state of the air which was sent into the 
lungs; comparing it before and after the process, and ascer- 
taining what quantity of oxygen had disappeared, and how 
much carbonic acid had been formed. He has not, however, 
instituted any inquiry of this kind, but has contented himself 
with observing that the blood in the pulmonary artery and vene 
cava was dark-coloured, while it was of a bright red in the 
pulmonary veins and the aorta. This, in fact, is the substance 
of Mr. Brodie’s discovery ; and in this way does he conceive 
that one of the most elaborate deductions of experimental 
science is to be overthrown! We would advise that, before. 
he kills any more animals, he should make himsclf acquainted 
with modern chemistry ; and that, before he draws any more 
conclusions from his own experiments, he should attempt ta 
reconcile them with others which rest on respectable authority 


On a Case of nervous Affection cured by Pressure of the Cav 
rotids ; with some Philosophical Remarks. By C. H. Parry, 
M.D. F.R.S.—Many years ago, Dr. Parry had observed that 
some of those complaints, which we rather vaguely denomi- 


nate nervous, were diminished by pressure on the carotid 
arteries. 
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arteries: A case lately occurred in which symptoms of the 
same description were confined to one arm ; and he found that, 
by pressing on the carotid of the opposite side, the nervous 
affection was diminished : thus rendering it probable that the 
disease depended on a too great flow of blood to the brain. 
‘The fact is worthy of ‘being recorded: but we think that it’ 
would have been better adapted to one of the periodical jour- 
nals, than to the Transactions of the Royal Society. 


On the Non-existence of Sugar in the Blood of Persons labouring 
under Diabetes Mellitus. In a Letter to Alexander Marcet, //.D. 
F.R.S. from Will. Hyde Wollaston, M.D. Sec. R.S.— This 
paper bears evident marks of the correct and acute mind of 
the author, and must be considered as effecting a real advance- 
ment in the science of pathology. In order to decide the 
much controverted question, respecting the existence of sugar 
in the blood of persons labouring under diabetes, Dr. W..as- 
certained by experiment what proportion of sugar could be 
rendered visible in this fluid, which he determined to be 2% 
grains in an ounce. He then applied the same process to the 
serum of several diabetic patients, but no indication of sugar 
was perceived in arly one instance. As, however, it is more 
probable that the saccharine matter, which exists in diabetic 
urine, is produced in the stomach than in the kidneys, Dr. 
Wollaston next endeavoured to discover whether it was pos- 
sible that the contents of the stomach cowd pass into the 
bladder without being carried through the blood vessels. This 
question was determined in a very decisive manner, by giving 
small doses of the prussiate of potash, until the urine was so 
far impregnated with it that it was immediately discoverable by 
the addition of iron; while neither the serum nor the saliva 
was in the least degree affected by it. Dr. Marcet (see his 
Reply) had an opportunity of carrying the experiment still far- 
ther, by giving the prussiate of potash to a person labouring 
under diabetes; when it was found that the urine became 


strongly impregnated with it, at the same time that the blood 
gave no indication of its presence. 


On a Combination of Oxymuriatic Gas and Oxygen Gas. By 
H. Davy, Esg. LL.D. &'c.—When muriatic acid is made to 
act on the hyper-oxymuriates, according to the mode in which 
the ‘process is conducted, either oxymuriatic, gas or a mixture 
of oxymuriatic gas and oxygen is procured.  ThisJatter ap- 
pears to be a compound which possesses specific properties, 
and which consists of definite propertions of the ingredients, ' 
being composed of two parts by volume of oxymuriatic, gas, ta... 
one of oxygen. It is more absorbable by water thaft.pureoxy- 
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muriatic gas ; and on this account it seems to have escaped the 
notice of former experimentalists, who, by receiving the pro- 
duct over water, obtained only oxymuriatic gas. Prof. Davy 
gives a detail of the effects of this compound gas on the metals 
and inflammable bodies ; and he concludes that the phenomena 
are favourable to his new opinion respecting the elementary 
fature of oxymuriatic gas. On this point, we beg leave, for 
the present, to suspend our judgment. 


Experiments to prove that Fluids pass directly from the Stomach 
to the Circulation of the Blood, ard from thence into the Cells of the 
Spleen, the Gall Bladder, and the Urinary Bladder, without going 
through the Thoracic Duct. By E.Home, E:q. F.R.S.—We 
noticed, a short time since, a crude speculation by Mr. Home, 
respecting the use of the spleen and its connection with the 
stomach. He endeavoured, by some inconclusive experiments, 
to shew that, when fluids are taken into the digestive organs, 
they pass into the general course of the circulation without 
going through the thoracic duct: but, on a little farther investi- 
gation of the subject, he finds that he has no foundation for such 
an opinion, and that it is even contradicted by some decisive 
facts. It seems, indeed, very evident that fluids taken into 
the stomach arrive at the bladder when the thoracic duct is 
rendered impervious by a ligature: but the same effect was 
produced in a dog, after the spleen had been removed. —We 
hope that this incident, as well as some others of a similar na- 
ture, may induce Mr. Home to be more cautious in deducing 


hypotheses from his experiments. 


On the Composition of Zeolite. By James Smithson, £sg. 
F.R.§.—The minerals to which the name of zeolite has been 
applied were originally described by Cronstedt. They have 
all been found to contain a considerable quantity of lime, but 
it was not generally supposed that soda was essential to their 
chemical composition. Lately, however, a mineral has been 
analyzed by Klaproth, which contains soda in a considerable 
quantity, and which he therefore calls natrolite ; yet its phy- 
sical characters are precisely those of the zeolites. ‘This cir- 
cumstance induced Mr. Smithson to search more narrowly for 
soda in the proper zeolites, and he appears to have detected it 
in them; thus removing the apparent anomaly in the sub- 
stance examined by. Klaproth. 


Experiments and Observations on the different Modes in which 
Death is produccd by certain vegetable Poisons. By Mr. B.C. 
Brodie, F.R.S.— Mr. Brodie here again comes forwards as an 


experimental physiologist, and proposes to ascertain on wees 
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‘of the vital organs vegetable poisons act, by what medium they 
operate, and how their deleterious effects may be prevented. 
The substances examined were alcohol, the essential oil of bitter 
almonds, aconite, tobacco, a vegetable poison brought from 
Guiana, called Woorara, and the Upas-poison from Java. The 
experiments, which are numerous, were performed on dogs and 
rabbits ; some of them shewing the effects which result from the 
application of the poisons to the tongue or the alimentary canal, 
and others to wounded surfaces. It appears that the results 
are faithfully detailed, but we do not perceive that they lead 
to any new information which can compensate for the number 
of animals that were destroved, and the torture that must have 
been inflicted on them. As we see nothing peculiarly interest- 
ing in the manner in which the experiments were made, we 
shall simply quote the general conclusions which the author 
deduces from them: 


‘ 1. Alcohol, the essential oil of almonds, the juice of aconite, 
the empyreumatic oil of tobacco, and the woorara, act as poisons by 
simply destroying the functions of the brain; universal death taking 
place, because respiration is under the influence of the brain, and 
ceases when its functions are destroyed. | 

‘ 2. The infusion of tobacco when injected into the intestine, and 
the upas antiar when applied to a wound, have the power of rendering 
the heart insensible to the stimulus of the blood, thus stopping the 
circulation; in other words, they occasion syncope. 

‘ 3. There is reason to believe that the poisons, which in these 
experiments were applied internally, produce their effects through 
the medium of the nerves without being absorbed into the peta. 
tion 

‘ 4. When the Woorara is applied to.a wound, it produces its 
effects on the brain, by entering the circulation through the divided 
blood-vessels, and, from analogy, we may conclude that other poisons, 
when applied to wounds, operate in a similar manner. 

‘ 5. When an animal is apparently dead from the influence of a 
poison, which acts by simply destroying the functions of the brain, it 
may, in some instances, at least, be made to recover, if respiration is 
artificially produced, and continued for a certain length of time.’ 


In concluding this report, we cannot but remark that the 
chemical and physiological papers in this number of the Philo- 


sophical Transactions are, for the most part, of inferior value. B 


MATHEMATICS. 
On the Rectification of the Hyperbola by means of two Ellipses , 


proving that Method to be circuitous, and such as requires much more 
Calculation than is requisite by an appropriate Theorem ; in which 
Process a new Theorem for the Rectification of that Curve is dise 
covered. To which are added some farther Observations on the 
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Rectification of the Hyberbola ; among which ihe great Advantage 


of descending Series over ascending Series, in many Cases, is clearly 
shown ; and several Methods are given for computing the constant 
Quantity by which those Series differ from each other. By the Rev. 
John Helhins, B.D. F.R.S. and Vicar of Potter’s-Pury, in North- 
amptonshire ; being an Appendix to his former Paper on the Rec- 
tification of the Hyberbola, inserted in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions gor the Year 1802.—It is not the length of the hyperbola, 
nor the length of the ellipse, that we want to find, in mathe- 
matico-physical researches, but the fluents of the expressions which 
happen to denote the fluxions of the arcs of these curves.—After 
the researches of Landen, Le Gendre, and Mr. Wallace, on these 
subjects, we thought that the matter was settled; since those 
mathematicians have afforded us easy and certain methods of 
assigning, in specific cases, arithmetical values to the above 
mentioned fluents. Mr. Wallace, in the 5th volume of the 
Edinburgh Transactions, gave a very neat and expeditious me- 
thod of rectifying the ellipse. By Landen’s theorem, and by Le 
Gendre’s formula, the hyperbola was expressed in terms of 
ellipses : or the fluent, which in a certain case expresses the 
length of the hyperbola, was reduced to, or made to depend 
on, the fluent, which in a certain case expresses the length of 
the ellipse. We think that a real step was made in science, 
by this reduction ; and for a proof of the arithmetical facility ot 
Mr. Wallace’s method, we refer the reader to p.196, &c. of 
Mr. Leybourn’s valuable work called the Mathematical Repo- 
sitory *. 

Now, if ellipses can be thus commodiously computed, it 
cannot, with the assistance of Landen’s theorem, be a very 
tedious or a very laborious operation to rectify hyperbolas. 
Mr. H-, however, employs 44 quarto pages to prove, as the 
title of his paper sets forth, that the above method of rectify- 
ing the hyperbola is circuitous: but the whole of this long dis- 
cussion is not devoted to this single point: since the writer 
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* Mr. L. adopted an investigation of Landen’s theorem inserted 
in the Phil. rans. for 1804, and did not notice a mistake which 


had been there committed. In the first tvansformation of H = 


008A x Ve? x? 


= ere ie coefficient ¢ was omitted; and the omission, af- 
fecting every subsequent transformation, affected the result. The 
importance with which Mr. Hellins notices this mistake is ludicrous. 
A reader might suppose that the error arose from some faulty prin- 


ciple or vicious process, and that it really required an effort of saga- 
city to detect it 
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endeavours to establish, that which we did not apprehend to 
be doubted, the utility of descending compared with ascending 
series. 

The method of rectifying the hyperbola, says the author, 
is circuitous : but, if science were moved by such machines as 
he employs, it would be retrograde. Mr. H. entirely misunder- 
stands the principles on which its advancement depends. 


On the Expansion of any Functions of Multinomials. By 
Thomas Knight, Esg. —'The object of this paper is the same 
as that which M. Arbogast proposed to himself in his Calcul 
des Dérivations, of which work we gave a full account in our 
xxxvith volume, N.S. p. 524, Appendix. Dr. Brinkley, also, 
had the same end in view, in his method of taking fluxions per 
saltum ; which he inserted in the Irish Transactions.—Al- 
though, however, the object be the same, the process of at- 
taining it is different ; and, moreover, Mr. Knight, by his me- 
thod, is enabled, (according to his own statement) ¢ to arrive 
at many new and remarkable theorems, both for direct and in- 
verse derivation, which could not be very easily found by M. 
Arbogast’s method.’ A particular and critical examination of 
this paper would perhaps be contrary to the general tenor of our 
work, and would certainly far exceed the limits which we are 


able to assign to it. from 259. 


Part II. for the year 1811. is now before us. 








—_——_ ——_ 


Art. IV. Poems, original und translated; including Versions of 
the Medea and Octavia of Seneca. By the Rev. C. A. Wheel- 


wright, A. B. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
2 Vols. 12me. 15s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 


§ Resaner volumes are dedicated, in a complimentary strain of 

gratitude, to the Bishop of Lincoln; and they are intro- 
duced by a sensible and modest preface, in which, among 
,other matters of information, the writer quotes the result of 
the critical opinions collected by Fabricius, respecting the 
authors of the plays edited under the name of Seneca. This 
result appears to be, according. to Mr. W.’s citation, that ¢ the 
Hercules Furens, the Thyestes, and the Gidipus, were written 
by M. Seneca, the father of the Philosopher, who is distin- 
guished from his son by the title of Rhetorician; that the 
Medea, the Hippolitus, and the Troades, are the undoubted 
production of Seneca the philosopher; and that the Thebais’ 
(rather the Phoenisse *) * the Agamemnon, the Hercules 
Ctceus, and the Octavia, are of uncertain origin.’ This last 
play, Mr. Wheelwright says, was selected for translation as a 


* See the edition Gronovii et Variorum. Rev. 
S 3 companion 
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companion to the Medea, because ‘ it is the only one of the 
Latin tragedies of which the story is contemporary with, and 
partly involves, that of its supposed author.” How Seneca 
(Seneca, we mean, xa’ joy, or even his father the Rheto- 
rician) became the supposed author of the Octavia; or how he 
can be called so by this translator, who in the same sentence 
declares the tragedy to be of uncertain origin; we are at a loss 
to conceive. Not that we deem this play much inferior to the 
generality of the very moderate performances (as we do not 
hesitate to express ourselves) which form the collection intitled 
“© Seneca Tragedia :’? but, being in a large portion of it a mere 
versification of passages in the annals of Tacitus, and betraying 
also, as we fancy, sundry marks of the bald Latinity of a 
‘later age, we are inclined to ascribe it to some subsequent 
dramatist ; a professed imitator, perhaps, of the Senecas; 
certainly an inheritor of their defects. 

Mr. Wheelwright proceeds to retail some information con- 
cerning the translators of these plays: 


* The earliest complete version,’ he states to be ‘ that by Ludovico 
Dolce, published at Venice, A.D. 1560; this is mentioned by 
Walker, in his Historical Memoir on Italian Tragedy, (page g1. 
note) but no character is there given of the work. Riccoboni also, in 
his Histoire du Théatre Italien, (p.102.) notices some of the tragedies, 
which compose this version. The next that occurs, is mentioned in 
the prolegomena to Johnson and Steevens’ edition of Shakspere, under 
the title of Seneca, his Tenne Tragedies, translated into English by 
different Translators, 4to. London, 1581. Fabricius also mentions 
a third into Italian, Hyacinthi Nani Senensis. 

‘ These are the only complete versions, which I have heard ever 
to have existed; nor has it been in my power to ascertain the merits 
of any one of them. Of single dramas, several translations have been 
made at different periods. Egerton, in his Theatrical Remembrancer, 
notices the following : Thyestes, Hercules Furens, 'T’roas, by Jasper 
Heywood, 1561, 12mo. reprinted in the complete Translation of 
1581. Agamemnon, Medea, Hercules CEtceus, Hippolytus, by John 
Studley, 8vo. 1563, 4to. 1581. Hippolytus, by Edmund Prestwich, 
1zmo. 1561. Troades, by Samuel Pordage, 12mo. 1660. Thyestes, 
by John Crowne, acted at the Theatre Royal, gto. 1681. Troas, 
by T. Talbot, 4to. 1686. Fabricius, ubi sup. mentions the Aga- 
memnon into French, by Charles Toustain, Paris, 1566; the same 
into English, by Blackmore, published in the second part of his 
Miscellaneous Poems, Lond. 1718. ‘The Troades into Spanish, by 
Joseph Antonio Gonsalez de Salas, 1633. ‘The Medea into English, 
by Sir Edward Sherburne, 1648, republished in 1702, with addi- 
tional versions of the Hippolitus and the Troades, which I suppose 
are meant by Fabricius, when he says vaguely ‘“‘ atque inde quogue 
reliquas.”? Inthis enumeration is omitted an English version of the 
Thyestes, by John Wright, London, 1674, which possesses consi- 


derable merit, but is not very worthily accompanied by the burlesque, 
entitled 
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entitled Mock-Thyestes, which is joined to it. ‘The author, indeed, 
cannot be justly charged with having violated the precept of Horace, 
(A. P. go, 91.) 


2 . . © 
‘¢ Indignatur item privatis ac prope socco 
Dignis carminibus narrari cena Thyeste,”’ 


for the strains in which this travestie is sung are such as Melpomene 
and Thalia would have alike disdained to dictate. 

‘ It is probable that the version of 158i, introduced Seneca to the 
notice of the learned at that period, as we find a line and a half from 
the Hippelitus quoted in that “ knavish piece of work’? Titus An- 
dronicus *, (Act. 4. sc. 1.) which it would be more than injustice 
to attribute to Shakspere, although it was in all probability the work of 
a contemporary author, as Malone, in his Attempt to Ascertain, &c. 
refers it to the year 1587 ; and it is upon record that its scenes of dis- 
gusting and complicated horrors were tolerated in the reign of 
Charles II. and even applauded in that of Elizabeth, 

‘ In order to obviate the charge of presumption, which might 
perhaps be preferred against me for having attempted that which Sir 
Edward Sherburne had alggady executed, I will give an extract from 
his version of the Medea, which may be considered a fair specimen 
of the whole: vv. 320 et. seq. he thus translates : 


‘«¢ Now ’fore a quartering gale 
His course to run with all his saile ; 
Now bring the tack aboard ; now fast 
His lower’d yards bind to the mast ; 
His canvas then unfurl’d againe, 
Unto the windes to hoise amaine, 
When the too greedy mariner ~ 
Calls for a gust; and th’ red Drabler 
Unto th’ inlarged saile made fast, 
Trembles with the convulsive blast.”’ 


‘ This passage is sufficiently technical, but I think that no one 
will assert that it is poetical. Sir Edward is justly characterized by 
Johnson (Life of Dryden) as “aman, whose learning was greater 
than his powers of poetry ; and who, being better qualified to give 
the meaning than the spirit of Seneca, has introduced his version of 
these tragedies by a defence of close translation.” 

‘ Of the version now offered to the public, and which is presented 
merely as a specimen, it is more difficult for me to speak. Setting 
aside that perplexing definition of translation, which declares it té be 
more close than paraphrase, and more loose than metaphrase, I have 








-_— 


« * For the acumulated murders with which this piece abounds, 
the author appears anxious to furnish himself with an apology, by 
conjecturing that 


“ the gods delight in tragedies.” ———Act 4. 8Ca1. 
‘ Every writer for the stage must be sensible how important it-is 
to. secure to himself the applauding thunders of those august Ayper- 


critics,’ 
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endeavoured, in compliance with the rules established in the admirable 
Essay on the principles of Translation, to unite the freedom of ori- 
ginal composition with a faithful transcript of the ideas and senti- 
ments of my author, and an imitation of his characigyistic style and 
manner.’ E 


How far the translator has succeeded in the execution of this 
design, we shal] now enable our readers to form their own judg- 
ment, by some extracts from his version of the Medea. — By 
what means the story of this vindictive, sanguinary, and mon- 
ster-breeding witch of antiquity became a favourite with any 
modern dramatist, we cannot imagine; and although Mr. 
Wheelwright labours, in his notes, to vindicate the fame of 
Seneca from the aspersions cast on it by Brumoy and others, 
relative to his supposed faults in the conduct of this tragedy, we 
conceive that (excepting inone instance, which we shall specify,) 
the defence is aukwardly and inartificially managed throughout: 
—but the greatest fault of all, the choice of such a story, must 
in course be forgiven to a Latin auth the natural and neces- 
sary slave of imitation from the Grg@iftso true, in all its parts 
and bearingsyis the assertion of Horkeé™. - Corneille cannot 
plead even this servile excuse’ Medea-on a modern stage is 
monstrous indeed; a subject fit only for the accompaniment 
of the harpsichord in the orchestra of a summer-theatre, to be 
dramatized in rhyme, aiid chaunted by Mr. Elliston in female 
attire, as the mighty“Mmagician of the Circus. 

The first select which we shall make as a specimen of 
Mr. W.’s powers of translation, is that celebrated passage at 
the conclusion of the second act of the Medea, in which is 
exhibited something very much resembling a prophecy of the 
discovery of America. We transcribe the original first : 







“* Venient annis sacula seris, 
Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
axet, et INGENS PaTeat TELLUS, 
Tethysque Novos detegat ORBES, 
Nec sit terris ultima Thule.” 
Chorus Medex, act. secund. 


cafe tei fy Now let us see how these pregnant -hendeessylebles are 


rendered into English Lyrics : 


‘ E’en thus, as distant ages roll, 
Shall nature pha a wonted face ; 
Nor ocean’s narrow wave control 
The wishes of a future race. 
Advent’rous from the sea-girt shore, 
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™ “ Gracia capta ferum victorém cepit,” &c. &c. The'excuse in- 
cludes Ovid as well as Seneca, if the former wanted it. 
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Shall spring the billow-cleaving oar, 
Another bark to guide ; ; 
Neptune shall rouse his slumb’ring main, 
And threat, and foam, and swell in vain, 

And lash the angry tide. 


‘ Lo! as the unborn years arise, 

What triumphs swell the voice of fame ! 
What notes of glory rend the skies, 

And hymn the fearless pilot’s name ! 
Taught by his art, what vessels roam, 
Unnumber’d o’er the yielding foam, 

To search the earth anew : 

Bounded no more by Thule’s coast, 
Lo! the drear realms of op’ning frost 
Unfold their worlds to view.’ 


We leave this version without comment. The eye, or an inch- 
rule, would be the best means of appreciating its merit :—but, 
in truth, we are sorry to be compelled to give pain to a very 
respectable scholar, by assuring him that such diluted amplifica- 
tion is the worst mode of translating a classical author. ‘The 
antients condensed their thoughts (yes, even the comparatively 
redundant Seneca) in a manner.evidently unknown to the bulk 
of modern writers. We must add to this consideration their 
beautiful languages ; in which the variety of termination alone 
(we were about to say) almost answered the variety of thought. 
Impossible as we are well aware it is to render a Grecian—and 
still less a Roman—author, line for line, yet it should be a 
translator’s first object, after he has imbibed the spirit of his 
original, to confine his attempt to transfuse the soul of the 
antient into a modern body, within some ‘ reasonable com- 
pass.” Indeed, dilation being ‘the sin which most easily 
besets” the deer into English, he should consequently guard 
against it more than any other offence. What but this luxu- 
riant profusion of verse, in rendering a poet already too pro- 
fuse, has made Rowe’s Lucan be ranked in the second instead 
of the very first class of translations ?—for it is not often that 
Rowe deserves the censure too justly bestowed on his version 
of the scene in the oth book at the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon :— where, indeed, as Phileleutherus Lipsiensis *, with his 
wonted sagacity and severity, has observed, scarcely a line gives 
the meaning of the original. We are very glad to have a dif- 
ferent sentence to pronounce on the present translator. He is 
usually faithful enough to give all the meaning of his author : 
but unfortunately he always chuses to give much more than 


be 





* See Bentley against Collins, sub fine. 
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the meaning. ‘ Fu/l measure, and running over,” seems to 
have been the motto of his version. — That he uwaconscious] 
commits this crime on some occasions (although we think that 
the very note which we are about to cite 1s a proof of his being 
generally conscious of it) will appear from the following pas- 
sage. Mr. W. alludes to it in his notes, by saying, ‘I hope 
that I have not weakened the force of this fine passage by 
unnecessary amplification :’ page 172. Our readers again shall 
judge. — In the first scene of the second act of the Medea, she 
and her nurse are in earnest dialogue, when the latter says; 


‘6 Spes nulla monstrat rebus afflictis viam. 

“ Mepea. — Qui nil potest sperare, desperet nihil. 

“ Nutrix. — Abiere Colchi. Conjugis nulla est fides. 
Nihilque superest opibus é tantis tibt. 

“ Mepea. — Medea superest! hic mare et terras vides, 
Ferrumque, et ignes, et Deos, et Fulmina !” 


© Nurse. — Full oft affliction proves that hope is vain. 

‘ Medea. — Then welcome black despair ! 

© Nurse. — Yes, all is lost. 

Perfidious Jason scorns, and hostile Colchis 

Rejects her fugitive. What now remains? 

¢ Medea. — The lost, the scorn’d Medea ! ocean’s wave, 
And earth’s wide orb is mine! I hurl the lightnings, 

I lift th’ avenging steel! Th’ infernal gods 

Bow at my name and tremble.’ 


Have not our readers judged? We will request their atten- 
tion, then, for a moment. Even in the alternate iambics, be- 
fore Medea’s burst of exultation, much of the spirit appears 
to us not adequately displayed by the translator: but in that 
burst, how does the Roman transcend the Englishman ! 
“© Medea superest !” *'The lost, the scorned Medea! “ Hie 
mare et terras vides.’  Ocean’s wave, and earth’s wide orb is 
mine !’—Js mine — how flat and nerveless ! — * Ferrumque, et 
ignes.” I hurl the lightnings, — J /ift th’ avenging steel’ — 
Bathos perfect. ‘ Et Deos, et fulmina,’—‘ Th’ infernal gods 
bow at my name, and tremble :’—* thedevils believe, and trem- 
ble.” —- Now, in the name of the gods, and all their thunders, 
why this borrowed periphrasis ? Not to mention that “ Fer- 
rumque et ignes” are plain fire and sword; and that ‘ Deos et 
fulmina,” which nobly end the climax in the original, are, as 
we have hinted, neither more nor less than “the gods and all 
their thunders !” 

We should not have exerted this our right of close ques- 
tioning, (our readers, we hope, will not call it cross-examining, ) 


if Mr. Wheelwright had not challenged a sort of er 
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with Corneille in this very passage. Now really ‘“ Le Grand 
Corneille,’ who, as an imitator, to say the most, (when we Op- 
pose him to a professed translator) had much ampler license 
for inserting his own thoughts, has been closer, it appears to 
us, even if considered as a translator, in his copy from Seneca 
on the present occasion. We quote the passage, after Mr. 
Wheelwright : 


* Oui, tu vois en moi seule et le fer et la flamme, 
Et la terre et la mer, et Penfer et les cieux, 


Et le sceptre des Rois, et le foudre des Dieux.”’ 


This indeed is poetry. ‘ Le sceptre des Rois” may be 
engrafted, perhaps, from the following passage, but it is 
admirably engrafted ; and we wonder how Mr. tay eae 
could preface such a quotation by saying, in allusion to his 
own version, ‘ Corneille, in his Médée, of which several scenes 
are almost literally translated from Seneca, is not more concise.’ 
“ Sub judice lis est.” 

We had marked many passages for similar censure through- 
out this translation: but we shall be satisfied with again ad- 
monishing Mr. W. of his sin of verbiage ; and with quoting an 
instance of another species of offence, namely sheer idleness, 
into which he too often falls. It is impossible that even a 


maiden author could imagine the following lines to be poetical. 
They close the Medea. What a finale ! 


‘ Jason (to Mepea, when carried off in her winged Chariot.) 
‘ Pursue thy track sublime! And oh! record, 
Where’er thou fliest, no deity dwells there, 
Who gives to ’scape impiety like thine.’ 
“ Per alta vade spatia sublimi etheris : 
Testare nullos esse, qua veheris, deos.”’— 


Here we must remark that a very obvious illustration from 
Martial might have occurred to Mr. W. (‘ aullos esse Deos,” 
&c.) and we must add that his notes display but a meagre 
stock of parallel passages ; though this is almost the only species 
of commentary which he professes to give. Moreover, we 
cannot always admire his taste. He panegyrizes, for instance, 
a passage in Glover’s Medea, as a ‘ beautiful apostrophe, which 
begins thus : 


“¢ Blast his perfidious head, vindictive lightnings :” 


—but de gustibus, &c.—The mode of reasoning adopted in one 
of the notes (in which a passage from the poems attributed to 
Rowley is adduced as closely parallel to a speech in Macbeth) 
does not strike us as particularly ingenious. In the first place, 
we do not think that the closeness of the parallel is very clear’) 
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made out : (see the note, pages 183, 4, 5. vol. i.) but, for the 
sake of argument, allowing it to be so, what are we to say of the 
subjoined remark? ‘If Chatterton’s story is to be believed, 
Shakspere never saw the poems attributed to Rowley. I need 
not draw the inference.’ Let us draw the inference. Chatter- 
ton’s aig is not to"be believed. He forged the passage in 
question from a loose (not a § studied’) imitation of Macbeth*,— 
We are not clear, on revising the passage, that we thoroughl 
understand what Mr. Wheelwright means by ‘ Chatterton’s 
story :>—but the reference which we have made will enable the 
reader to decide. 

We now come to the Octavia ; a play, with all its faults, of 
which the subject redeems it from that listlessness of perusal 
which never fails to accompany the twice-told tales of the my- 
thology. This subject, we need not remind our classical 
readers, is that of the repudiation of Octavia by Nero, and his 
marriage with Poppa. ‘ The occurrences of this period’ (as 
the translator observes, for we cannot exactly say the same 
occurrences) have been dramatized by two celebrated modern 
authors. ‘The Britannicus of Racine is, perhaps, his happiest 
effort ; and the fragment of Agrippina, by Gray, does indeed 
make us regret that we have no farther opportunity of judging 
what that great poet’s classical taste would have enabled him 
to execute for the honour of the English drama. We cannot 
help thinking, as the strain would doubtless have been of 
much “ higher mood” than that which inspired the Caractacus 
and Elfrida, that Gray would have effected something towards 
reconciling our lawless taste to the more correct models of 
composition: but, so ample is the field for discussion which 
this view opens before us, that we must be content for the 
present with a glance of it, and return to Mr. Wheelwright.— 
We know not why he talks of Gray’s ‘ fragment of a tragedy 
under the same title,’ having before mentioned only the Octavia 
and the Britannicus: but we conclude that this was a /apsus 
calami ; especially as-we read, in the notes to the Medea, a 
quotation from Gray’s Agrippina. 

The version of the Octavia is much better finished than that 
of the Medea: probably it was executed last ; and indeed it 
bears evident marks of increased facility in composition. We 
augur well from this circumstance. Would Mr. Wheelwright 
practise still farther, and give us all the plays of Seneca, {only 
attending to the double caution administered above, against 
verbiage and carelessness,) we doubt not that we should have 





ee 


* We beg to refer those of our readers who are yet interested in 
this question to our last sketch of it, page 35. Vel. lxi. N.S, Num- 
ber for January 1810. ie 
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the pleasing task of recording his manifest improvement; and 
of thanking him for supplying a desideratum in English Litera- 
; ture. 

Out of the many successful passages in the Octavia, we 
select the following ; of which both the original and the trans- 


lation appear to us very beautiful. In her wretched state of 
| desertion, Octavia exclaims, 


‘© Quis mea digné deflere potest 
Mala ? que lacrymis nostris questus 
Reddet Aédon ? cujus pennas 
Utinam misere mibi fata darent ! * 
Fugerem luctus ablata meos 
Pennd volucri, procul et cetus 
Hominum tristes, cedemque feram. 
Sela in vacuo nemore, et tenut 
Ramo pendens, querulo possem 
Gutture mestum fundere murmur.” Act 5. 


Surely this may be modestly compared with the famous com- 
alaint of the Nightingale in Virgil; or with any of those 
numerous classical passages on the same subject, which were 
go well collected in that anonymous pamphlet which overturned 


the celebrated Charles Fox’s untenable hypothesis concerning 
the antient notion of the 


«¢ Sweet bird that shuns the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy.” 


Let us now listen to the translator : 


‘ What tears are worthy to deplore my fate ? 
What nightingale shall raise the song for me, 
In melancholy sympathy of woe ? 
Ah! that her wings were mine — then would I fly 
From all my griefs, from factious ‘multitudes, 
And every haunt of sanguinary man. 
Then, hanging lonely in the vacant grove, 
Upon some slender branch, I would pour forth 
Th’ unceasing note of querulous despair.’ 


The next passage, which we shall present to our readers, 
is one Of a different character ; — one in which the translator 
has, we think, shewn himself as capable of preserving the vigour 
and animation of his original, as its occasional pathos. Pop- 
pea, in the fourth act, comes out of the bridal chamber, in 


extreme agitation and alarm, and returns the following answer 
to the anxious inquiries of her nurse ; 


oe 











* This is one of the closest classical parallels which we recollect to 


the touching exclamation in the Psalms, « O that I had wings 
like a dove.’ | 
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“‘ Confusa tristi proxima noctis metu 

Visugque, nutrix, mente turbatd feror, 
Defecta sensu: lata nam postquam dies 
Sideribus atris cesstt, et nocti polus, 

Inter Neronis juncta complexus mei 

Somno resolvor; nec diu placidé frui 

Quiete licuit : visa nam thalamos meos 
Celebrare turba est mesta ; resolutts comis 
Matres Latine flebiles planctus dabant ; 
Inter tubarum sape terribilem sonum 
Sparsam cruore conjugis genetrix mei 

Vultu minact seva quatiebat facem : 

Quam dum sequor, coacta presenti metu, 
Diducta subits patuit ingenti mihi 

Tellus hiatu: lata quo preceps, toros 

Cerno jugales pariter et miror meos, 

In queés resedt fessa. Venientem intuor 
Comitante turbd conjugem quondam meum, 
Gnatumque: properat petere complexus meos 
Crispinus, intermissa libare oscula, 
lrrumpit intra tecta cum trepidus mea, 
Ensemque jugulo condidit sevum Nero. 
Tandem quietem magnus excussit timor : 
Quatit ora et artus horridus nostros tremor, 
Pulsatque pectus : continet vocem timor*, 
Quam nunc fides pietasque produxit tua. 
Heu, quid minantur Infertim Manes mili 
Aut quem cruorem conjugis vidi mei?” 


‘ Poppa. 


‘ Confus’d with dread 
In visions of the night, my troubled mind 
Uncertain wanders! Scarce the smiling day 
Had left the world to darkness, ere arous’d 
From placid rest and Nero’s fond embrace, 
Sudden I view a melancholy crowd 
Who come to celebrate the nuptial rites— 
All loose their hair, the Latin Matrons raise 
Their loud laments ; while ’mid the trumpets’ din, 
With threat’ning brow, the Mother of my Lord 
Shook her blood-streaming torch : by present fears 
Impell’d, I follow—when, with sudden chasm, 
The earth is bar’d to my astonish’d view ! 
And sinking deep, I see the nuptial couch 
Amaz’d, on which I throw my weary frame ; 


—-~. 





* The indolence of these three terminations is censurable enough, 
unless indeed “ repetition be the soul’? of passion as well as of poetry. 
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When soon approaching with a numerous crowd, 

I see my former Husband and my Son! 

By fond impatience urg’d, Crispinus seeks 

My intermitted blandishments to share, 

And taste the soft caresses ; but with steps 

Of jealous haste the Monarch bursts within, 

And buries in my neck his furious steel ! 

Fear breaks the bonds of sleep ; my heaving breast 
Thrills with the shock, and terror chains my tongue, 
Which now thy tender sympathy resolves. 

But whence this threat, which thunders from the tomb ? 
Or what portends my Husband’s thirst for blood ?? 


This whole passage is very creditably rendered: but the 
expression in the last line is not authorized by the original. 
The “ cruor conjugis” is indeed very obscure. 

The space which we have allotted to Mr. Wheelwright’s first 
volume will compel us to be brief in our notice of his second : 
of which the contents, in fact, are much less interesting. They 
consist of versions from the fragments of Latin Tragedians ; of a 
translation of the 13th Satire of Juvenal; and of some miscel- 
laneous poems, original and translated. ‘These, like most other 
miscellanies, deserve the old character, ** Sunt bona,” &c. &c. 
The volume concludes with an irregular ode, intitled Hast- 
ings, or the Bard of Harold, which was not published in the 
first edition. It belongs to the genus of irregular odes, and 
has a truly sisterly resemblance to most of the children of that 
family.—In the fragments from the Latin, we observe rather 
an odd mistake. ‘The third fragment is superscribed ¢ from 
Cresphontes, Cic. Tusc. 1.’ We thought that our memory 
much deceived us, if all was right here; and on referring to 
Cicero, we read, “ Qué sententid in Cresphonte usus Eurt- 
PIDEs.” 


“© Nam nos decebat cetu celebrantes domum 
Lugere, ubi esset aliquis in lucem editus, 
Humane vite varia reputantes mala. 

At qui labores morte finisset graves, 
Hunc omnes amicos laude et latitid exequt.” 


The original of this passage is quoted by Plutarch De Au- 
diendis Poetis : 


Tov Quvla Spuveiv tis oo” eoxyeTar xanx" 
Tov 0 ay Bavovla, mas Tovwy TEMSAULEVOVs 
Xaipovlas, supnursvtas, exmewmey dauwy' 


i forcibly reminds us of the Greek epigram, so well ren- 
ed in the “ Translations from the Anthology,” 
“¢ Thracians 
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«¢ Thracians, who howl around an infant’s birth, 
And give the funeral hour to songs and mirth, 
Well,in your grief and gladness, are exprest 
That life is labour, and that death is rest.” 


Mr. Wheelwright offers us some specimens of Latin com- 
position, on the elegance of which we cannot compliment 
him. They are, generally speaking, tolerably correct, but often 
extremely cold and spiritless.—We select a stanza or two from 
his copy of that worn-out anvil, on which the student ham- 
mers «Latin verse, Gray’s Elegy. The translator who could 
thus murder “ The Boast of Heraldry,” &c. must be re- 
morseless indeed. 


© Nobilitas, et opes, et summa potentia regum, 
Dulcts et ab* omni parte beatus amor, 
Una cuncta manent necis irrevocabile tempus, 
Ducit ad extremos gloria prima rogos.’ 


We have rarely seen this stanza worse rendered in the lowest 
verse Class of a public school. Had the author never taken 
advantage of that publicity which the “ Pursuits of Literature” 
gave to Edward Cooke’s admirable translation? It cannot be 
too often transcribed : 


“A> xapis euryevewn, yas a Barsanidos aoxns, 
Awea tuxns, xeuosas "Aggoditns nara ta dwea, 
Thaw)? ana ravta tebvanc, nar nvbev popcinov yuce 
“Hpwav ware’ cAwAt, x2u wxetTo KOINON é¢ “Adyy: 
Mr. Wheelwright’s version must evidently have been among 
his school-exercises 3 of which we beg to have no more, unless 
they be retouched throughout. ‘The subjoined stanza, which 


we insert in order to be as impartial as possible, will shew that 
he could do better : 


«‘ Full many a gem,” &c. &c. 


© Oceani passim per opacos gemma recessus, 

Exhibet innumeras, at sine luce, faces ; 

Desertas passim disperso flore per auras, 
Subrubet inculte gratia vana rose.’ 


We here take our leave of a young writer who, with pa- 


tience, docility, and attention, may rise to a very respectable 
standard of merit. 





* We conclude that this is a false print for ex :—but how untrue 
to the original which mentions not love, nor dwells on beauty ! 
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Arr. V. Mr. Veysie on the Greek Prepositive Article. 
(Article concluded from p.178.] 


N pursuance of the intimation in our last numbet, we now 
proceed to discuss ‘ the possessive relation, or the power 
which the article is supposed to have of expressing the posses- 
sive pronoun.’ Of such expressions as aAyew Tay REDAAAs 
(Theocr. Idyl. iii. 52.) Mr. Veysie says that I have a pain in 
my head” 1s a strict translation, since the article marks the pos- 
sessive relation, as well as the determinate signification, of the 
noun to which it is prefixed ; and Dr. Middleton says the same 
thing when he tells us that the article has the sense, or force, oF 
signification, of a possessive pronoun :— but in this and all 
similar cases, the article trav no more marks the possessive re- 
lation, no more signifies my, than does any other word in the 
sentence ; not so much, indeed, as adryew does. ‘The nature 
and circumstances of the case, the whole turn and tendency of 
the expression, and not the article, mark the possessive rela- 
tion. It might as well be said that the French article, or the 
English definite article the, or indeed that the indefinite a, 
marks possession, or signifies my, in the following phrases ; *¢ j’at 
mal & la téte,” «I have a pain in the head ;” or in the Scotch 
phrase, ‘I have a sair head,” or its equivalent in English, “ 
have a headeach.” In translating such phrases from the Greek, 
the article may very properly be, and most commonly is, omitted, 
and the pronoun substituted in its stead. (See Matt. viii. 20. 
xii. ro. and Luke ix. 58. where ray xegxarny is rendered ‘¢ dis 
head,” and trv xespx © bis hand,” and the pronouns are marked 
in italics to shew that the criginal has nothing corresponding to 
them. See also what we have said respecting Mr. Veysie’s obser 
vations on the rendering of rz (12 in the passage ‘aa Xeno- 
phon, towards the beginning of this article, and M. Rev, 
vol. Ixii. p. 162.) It 1s, however, the context, and not the 
wtticle, that authorizes such a translation; which js not a 
literal or strict translation, a; Mr. V. supposes, In John xix, 30. 
Thy xepaany is rendered * his head,’ and to avevxpa “ the 
ghost,” though the first of these articles no more marks a 
possessive relation than the second. ‘The following passages, 
though, as far as the article is concerned, they are exactly 
parallel to the foregoing, contain no possessive relation; ¢ gu- 
teurat TO xg exs axeesyn 6 waaoas TON offaruoy ex: xalavoss 5 
Psal. xcili.g. Ov duvalas ‘0 opbaruos evmew TH erp xoetay om wx Exw* 
n maa “H xeparn TOIL sroos ypeiav duov ux exw 1. Cor. xii. 21, 
“The Lord shall make thee she head and not the tail.” 
Deut. xxviii. 13. 44. “The waters forgotten of the foot are dried 
up.” Job. xxviii. 4. Whence is it that we discover a pose 
Rev, Marcn, 1812. T Saaeive 
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sessive relation in the former passages, and not in the latter ? 
From the context, most assuredly, and not from ‘the article. 
Again, if the article marked a possessive relation, the addition 
of a personal or a possessive pronoun, which so frequently oc- 
curs, would be mere tautology; and such expressions as te 
aleapz ox, ty on oPfaruny, THs UapyaglTas Vuwry TOS Worw avlavy 
(Matt. vii. 3. 6.) would be faultily redundant. 

Antong those examples which Mr. Veysie has subjoined by 
way of illustration to this case of possessive relation, we think 
that he has improperly inserted the three following: ‘O xo:- 
Anusvos TH wopvr, TCor. vi. 16. — ou zee eixev ive Ths woeluonsy 
wie Ts avSenms* avlos yar eywuens th ny ev Ta xvS eww John ii. 
oo hier tov Xouony ntimno’ agutnea, Il. 11. 

n the first of these examples, zn wogvn does not mean 
his wogym3 nor could a translator render it ‘ his harlot,” in 
the same way as try xeparn in Matt, vill. 20. is rendered 
« his head,” without perverting the writer’s meaning: be- 
cause such a rendering would contain an insinuation that a 
harlot was as usual a part of a man’s establishment as his head 
was of his body, aud would imply that every man had his har- 
Jot as regularly as he had his dress, his occupation, his lan- 
guage, his character, or any other of those accidents, as the logi- 
glans cal] them, which are commonly found in all men, It 
might with more plausibility be supposed that zogm, has the 
article in this verse because the same word has been mentioned 
just before, in the preceding verse; or because the word is 
numbered out of its own class, and is meant to denote, not a 
particular harlot, but a woman of that particular description; 
in the same way as » aapSevos is used in Matt. i. 23. to denote 
not 2 particular virgin, but merely one that was a virgin. (See 
Rev. Vol, Ixii. p. 281.) Yet it may be justly objected against 
the first of these suppositions, that it appears from the context 
that the apostle did not mean to speak, iu this verse, of the 
same individual harlot whom he had mentioned in the preced- 
ing ; and against the second, that nothing in the passage itself, 
nor any thing with which we are acquainted in the custom of 
the language, will authorize us to conclude that the article is 
employed in this particular case, in the way supposed : that is, 
in such a way as to denote nothing more than “ the woman 
who is a harlot ;” a way which Dr. Middleton fancifully calls 
hypothesis, which others have erroneously called the indefinite 
use of the article, and which Mr. Veysie makes his seventh 
ease. In all instances whatever, in which the article is used 


- to render a noun definite, either in or out of its own class,: the 


¢ircumstances which induce the writer to make.it definite must 
bementioned at the time, or must be such that the reader may 
oe 8 | | . fairly 
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fairly be presumed to be well acquainted with them; other- 
wise the writer becomes unintelligible, as far as the article is 
concerned. Inthe passage of Matthew in which » ma(evos oc- 
curs, the circumstance mentioned at the time is of a nature 
so extraordinary as to be miraculous in a woman of that 
definite description ; and therefore we here see a sufficient 
reason, in that circumstance, for making the noun definite. 
In the passage of Corinthians in which ry mogv, occurs, the 
writer gives us no reason for making the noun definite; — and 
it does not appear to have been so very common as to have 
become a custom, either with the Greeks.or the Jews, to num- 
ber harlots as one species of women among others, and to call 
one of that species “ the harlot,” merely to distinguish her from 
women of another kind; in the same way as it was a custom 
with the Greeks to speak definitely of man, and to say ¢ av= 
_Sewmo; merely to distinguish one of the human species from 
other animals. ‘There was, however, another custom so pres 
valent among the Jews as to be perfectly well known and 
understood by those to whom Paul addressed his epistle, and 
which would clearly explain to them his reason for speaking 
definitely, though many readers of the present day, from not 
knowing or not attending to that custom, may be at a loss to 
discover why he uses the article; viz. the custom of calling 
the moral law of the Jews their wife,—and the ritual law the 
hand-maid, the bond-woman, the concubine, the hbarlot,—and the 
prostitution of the ritual law by scribes and pharisees, (who 
used it for the gratification of lust instead of using it for the 
propagation of virtué,) fornication. This is the harlot of whom 
Paul here speaks ; and of whom he says that the man who was 
wedded to her, so besotted and bigotted to her as to make her 
his wife instead of his hand-maid, became thereby one body 
with her, altogether carnal, a mere mass of bigatry, prostitu- 
tion, and corruption. ‘The Jody is used by the apostle in this 
and the preceding verses to denote that which Dr. Jortin, in 
one of his sermons, (the 16th in Vol. 3d. edit. 1809. p. 203.) 
calls ¢¢ the whole system of ceremony, outside shew, and bodily 
devotion.” ‘The word xoarwusvos is applied metaphorically, in 
allusion to the practice of catching birds with bird-lime, 
Similar allusions may be seen in Psal. cxxiv.7. Prov. vil. 23. 

comp. verse 10. Eccles. ix. 12. | 
The second of those examples which we mentioned, and 
which Mr. Veysie has taken from John ii. 25. he thus explains; 
* he needed not that any one should testify of man,” (eg ss 
avtpwas) i.e. of the man concerning whom the person testify- 
ing could bear testimony of his man — * for he himself knew 
what was in ¢hot man.” This surely is a very aukward expla- 
‘ — 2 nation. 
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nation. ‘Oo av pwmes is used definitely in this passage to denote 
the creature Man, according to the custom which we noticed 
in the last paragraph. ‘The French, in like manner, ‘say 
L’homme, to denote Man, i. e. mankind. (See Rev. Vol. Ixii. 
pp. 383. and 384.) : , 

In the third example, taken from Homer, Il. i. 11. the ar- 
ticle prefixed to the proper name Cfryses has none of that pos- 
sessive power which Mr. V. ascribes to it. It does not *point 
out the relation of Chryses to Apollo as Ais priest.” Both Dr. 
Middleton and Mr. Veysie speak of the difficulty of accounting 
for the use of the article in this passage: but we see'no difh- 
culty, nothing unusual, in the case. ‘The article is employed 
here, as on all other occasions, to render the name (Chryses) 
more definite than it would be without an article. It was not 
simply Chryses that Agamemnon had disgraced, but the Chryses 
who was a priest, that holy man. Ina different arrangement of 
the words, tov agrilnga Xeuony, nobedy would find any difficulty. 
Why should they fancy any in the present arrangement? Tov 
Xeuenv aernga is the Chryses who is definite by being a priest, 
just as tov aornga Xevony is the priest who is definite by being 
Chryses. <A parallel passage occurs in Judges ix. 18. rov A€iue~ 
Aexy viov THs maidioxnns, the Abimelech the bondwoman’s son, that 
vile slave, a worthless bramble. (See verse 15th.) 

Harris, in -his Hermes, (p. 226. edit. 8vo. 1771,) asserts that 
the article before proper names “is a mere plconasm, unless 
perhaps it serve to distinguish sexes.” This remark has called 
forth the animadversions of more writers than one, and of Mr, 
Veysie (P-15-) among the rest. It is indeed surprising that 
Harris should have made such an assertion, after having just 
before (p.220.) observed, from Apolionius, that ** proper names 
often fall into Homonymie, that is, different persons often go by 
the same name.” He was misled by his notion (derived like- 
wise from Apollonius) that there are certain words with which 
the article cannot be associated. On the use of the article with 
proper names, we have already delivered our sentiments ; as we 
think, with sufficient fullness. (See Rev. Vol. lxii. pp. 389, 390. 
and ‘note * p. 167. of our last Number.) .We will now, there- 
fore, add only a few words to shew that the principle, on which 
Mr. Harris: grounds his assertion of the article with proper 
names being a pleonasm, is in our opinion, erroneous and ill- 
founded ; which we deem it the more necessary to do, because 
that principle affects the use of the article in many other cases 
besides that of proper names. 

The priticiple is this, that there are certain words with which 
the’article cannot be associated; and'that these words are all 
such as are “already as definite as may be,” or-such as, “ being 
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indéfinite, cannot properly be made otherwise.” (p.225.) We 
know not any such words, Definite and indefinite are relative terms, 
to the degrees of which no fixed limit is assigned. Nothing 1s 
so definite, or so indefinite, that it cannot be made more SO § 
nor any thing so indefinite that it cannot be made otherwise. 
The true question, however, in order to ascertain whether 
any words exist with which the article cannot be associated, 18, 
whether there be any thing of such a nature that it cannot be 
numbered definitely, or indefinitely, among other things of one 
sort or another. Now it is manifest that there is no such thing. 
No word, therefore, by which any thing is expressed, or 1m- 
plied, can be of such a nature that the article cannot be asso- 
ciated with it ;—— we say by which any thing is expressed or 
implied, because, unless that be the case, the article cannot be 
associated with any word whatever ; not even with a participle 
or an adjective, (such as omsiowy, aysog, omsdaios, &C.) with which 
it is so commonly combined. Even here some thing, if not ex- 
pressed, must be implied; and in fike manner, every other 
word, or part of speech, may be so used as to imply, if it does 
not express, some thing, and consequently may be associated 
with the article. Apollonius has observed that the article may 
be added qavh peges Aoyx, to all words, when they are used, as 
the more modern grammarians express it, maferialiter ; OY, as he 
himself better expresses it, as Aoyos 2dev onuaworles matory n culo 
Ho10v 70 ovopx tug Duyn (p. 27. edit. Sylburg. Francof. 1 590.) 
In this way, we find the article prefixed, in his own book, not 
only to the persqnal pronouns of the first and second persons, 
when he says 4 sya, trg tywy % au, tne ov, &c. (pp. 28. 106. 
107. 214:) but likewise to the article itself, when he speaks of 
To apJogy toc* (lib. 1. cap. 41. init. p.88.) We see not any 
need, however, of this restriction, or limitation, of Apollonius. 
The article may be prefixed to every part of speech at other 
times, as well as when that part of speech is used to denomi- 
nate itself. Hoogeveen, in his notes on Vigerus, (de Idiotism. 
pp- 22—24. edit. Hermarni. 8vo. Lips. 1802.) has exemplified 
this remark with regard to every part of speech but conjunctions, 
which he excepts :—but we perceive no occasion for the excep- 
tion, since it is very intelligible, and not very uncommon, to hear 
a person say that he assents to every part of a resolution, or 
agreement, but the dus, the 7f, or the and; meaning by these 
conjunctions some exceptive, conditional, or additional clause. 
Farris, jurans in verba magistri, produces from Apollonius, 
as instances of words which refuse the article, audclecoy and 
the personal pronouns of the first and second persons when not 
used materialiter : —but Dr. Middleton (p. 429.) has shewn 
that this is a mistake as far > it respects augolego, by refering 
| | | ; a ie se : ta 
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to Acts xxiii.8. Ephes. ii. 14. 16. 18. and by quoting from 
Blato (Vol. ii. p.180. edit. 8vo. Bipont.) ra auodlepa yiwwoner : 
to which we will add from Homer, Q¢ tes ayodlepss uauccges S01 


LuuGaroe (Il. xx. £4.) 
As to the profouns I and you, they no more refuse to be 
numbered definitely, or indefinitely, in or out of their own 
class, than any other substantives refuse it. ‘Though it be true 
that we have not such frequent occasion to number them, as 
we have to number other substantives in this way, yet it may 
be sometimes useful, or even necessary, to do this. When the 
little woman in the song awoke, and found her petticoats cut 
so short that -she doubted her identity, reasoning deep, “ in 
wandering mazes lost,” she said, “If I be I,” &c. Now what 
was this but saying, * If the I, thus woefully cut down, or 
rather cut up, be zhe I so goodly erst”? &c.— What is 
‘egomet or tute, Or teipsum, nosmet, vosmet, &c. but the I, or the 
you? What is J myse/f, what is Virgil’s “ I/le ego qui quondam,” 
&c. but the I who, &c. except that the pronoun is made moré de- 
finite by the demonstrative than it would be by the article ? 
As another instance of a word which refuses the article, 
Harris mentions the word both. Now it is true that we cannot 
say, “the both men:” but the bad English of this phrase no more 
proves that the word doth refuses the article, than the bad 
English, as he justly calls it, of the phrase, “ two the men,” 
proves that the word men refuses the article. All that is 
proved, in either case, is that a wrong arrangement of the 
‘words has been made. In the first phrase, both, being an ad- 
verb, cannot stand between the article and its substantive ;—m 
the second, two, being an adjective, must stand in that situa- 
tion :—but, if placed in its proper position, the word both may 
be asscciated with the article whenever it is so used as to imply 
some thing ; a condition which, as we have already said, must 
be observed before any word (except substantives, which ex- 
press things) can be associated with the article *. The 





_ ® Johnson makes the word both an adjective and a ss as 
and in modern language it seems to be so used: but we believe this 
to be an inaccuracy which was orignally introduced by those who, 
as he says on another occasion, (see the word owéng in his Diction- 
ary) had “no quick sense of the force of English words,” and 
which was afterward sanctioned more by time and custom than by 
reason. He derives the word from the Saxon baru or barpa. We 
suppose it rather to be compounded of the two Saxon words, ba 
{which Lye renders ambo) and 03. (usgue, omnind), in which case 
it is an adverb. . 

On some occasions, however, the Saxons might compound the same 


ba (or perhaps bao’) with their plural article ta, or with Te, By» 
oe : or 
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The only other case which Harris mentions, of words which 
cannot be associated with the article, is that of interrogatives.: 
—but nothing is more common than Te zoiwv, as every reader of 


Plato knows ;—and in the Port Royal Grammar we have the_ 


following instances of interrogatives with the article, from De- 
mosthenes, tvs goias qspidos; and from Plato, ta roa ta Tava 
aeyess 3 So likewise in Lucian,Mercury, having been informed ‘by 
Jupiter of the transformation of Io, asks him, tw tearw 0 evnr- 
rayn; (vol. 1. p. 207. edit. Reitz, gto. 1743.) to which many 
other instances might be added from the same writer. : 

We may safely afhrm, therefore, that there is no word 
which canuot be associated with the article ; though some 
words are more frequently, some not so often, and others 
very rarely, to be found united with it. 

With regard to any supposed power in the article of shew- 
ing, or demonstrating, when an adjective in the neuter gender 
is used in an abstract sense, it is wholly imaginary. The 
article possesses no such power. It is true that we frequently 
find it prefixed to a neuter adjective so used : but in that situa- 
tion we see nothing different in its use from ‘what we see in 





or 81, particles which they used sometimes in an articular and-some 
times in a pronominal sense, and might employ the word so com- 
pounded to signify both the, both they, or both them; that 1s, the, 
they, or them, both (adverbially). 

Yet we believe that this latter compound was never immediately fol- 
lowed by any substantive to which the word both was intended to refer, 
‘unless that substantive were used indefinitely. Whenever the word 
both was followed by a substantive definitely understood, we think that 
the article was always interposed, as a separate and detached word, 
between 4o#h and the substantive; and that doth was formed in that 
case according to the first mode of composition, and was an adverb. 
Most commonly, the word, when formed in the latter way, would 
be used without any substantive, either definite or indefinite, after 
it ; as we find it in most of Johnson’s examples. 

From not discriminating between these two different modes of 
compounding and forming the same word both, (which in old lan- 
‘guage was often written dothe,) and from not attending to the inter- 
position of the article the, which, when it immediately followed 
both, would be easily lost in the rapidity of pronunciation on account 
of the repetition of the same letters, might arise the inaccuracy of say- 
ing, “I have read both poets,’’ instead of saying, ‘ I have read both 
the poets ;” and this inaccuracy would give birth to the notion of 
both being an adjective. 

Froth the phrase ‘* both of them,”’ a person so disposed might cone 
clude, in like manner, that doth was a substantive, where it seems to 
be nothing more than the latter composition of the word used in its 
most common way without any substantive ; or, which is the same 
thing, with an ellipsis of any substantive suited to the occasion, | 
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every other. Dr. Middleton, therefore, had no occasiofi to 
make it a separate canon, nor Mr. Veysie to make it a separate 
case. Neuter adjectives are often used in an abstract sense 


_ without the article, and in-a sense that is not abstract with the 


article. When the article is prefixed, it shews that such»ad- 
jectives are used definitely, and it shews nothing else. Their 
abstract meaning must be collected from the nature of the case, 
and not from the article. 
_. In the following examples, the adjectives are all used in:an 
abstract sense, though no artiele is annexed to any of them; 
exxrvala amo xaxs uu moncalw ayatov (¢ Pet. ili, r1.): Mrdes 
Mano avi xans amodidovles (Rom. xii. 17. 1 Thess. v. 15.) 2: Hoes 
Graxcow xxrs te ux xexe (Heb. v.14.) : Esdevat yrorou mary 
xa Tomes (Genes. ii. 9.17. and iil. 5.) On the other hand, 
these which we will now subjoin have nothing abstract in their 
significations, though they all have the article ; to yAvxu xauito 
mixeoyv (James ili. 11.): To yewvwusvov ayiov (Luke i. 35.) 2° Mn 
duje 70 ayiov ros xvoi (Matt. vii. 6.): V0 yvesov ra Sex (Rom. i. 
19.): To evalepov re xala mélacpalos (Heb. vi. 19.): To yewwnSiy 
(Matth. i. 20.) ExeiruY4o xouov, aoxn de tor %uiou mavlos (Lue 
cian Somn. Vol.i. p. 5. edit. Reitzii, 4to. 1743); and ina 
very different application of the same word, Tevouevav xenualluy 
weyaroy ev ta xoww (Herodot. lib. vil. p. 569. edit. Wessel, 
1763. fol. and Thucyd. lib. viii. p. 07. edit. Duker. 1731. 
fol.) > “Os Teo Tas yewrelo bg TE MAL AOPVITUNS Kab TA romulee weay= 
pallevoweros, UmOS Eutvos tO Te Tepizloy nas 70 agtiov (Plft. de Repub. 
lib. vi. sub fin. p. 510. Vol. ii. edit. Steph. 1578. fol. and see the 
Greek definitions to the 7th book of Euclid’s Elements): To 
vavlnov..+.r0 melo =r lib. vi. p. 397. ejusd. edit. et 
alibi szepissime): Ts noo deaxunv tng nuegas rw vavly exarw 
didvvies (Id. ib.). | 

When the Greek philosophers disputed so vehemently 
about to ayaSov, they meant not goodness, not good in an 
abstract sense, but the good which was paramount to every 
other good,—the summum bonum. So in Rom. xiv. 16. duwy 70 
ayxSov does not mean your good in the abstract, but that parti- 
cular good thing which you have above others, the good, or 
blessing, of Christianity, and the freedom which it allowed ; 
which good thing the apostle warns them not to discredit and 
scandalize by their disputes, so as to make it appear a meré 
bone of contention, a curse instead of a blessing. Let not the 
world abuse you, and say that to ayaSov duwv, the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made you free, is like to ayaSoy of the 


wrangling Greeks, a cloke of maliciousness, a pretence for 


reviling one another, a thing that makes you worse, instead of 
making you better men. 
“ t 
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It is to be-remarked, also, that of these neuter adjectives with 


the article prefixed, many, in consequence of being habituall 


applied.as epithets to some particular thing, have, after a time, 


come to be familiarly used as the name of that thing ; as a con- 


crete term for some subject possessing the qualities originally 
denoted. by the adjective. Thus we find +o isgov used for the 
temple, +o «yoy for the sanctuary, +o Jucsesngiov for the altar, 
10 iaag]npsov for the mercy-seat, 70 dxizonoy for a demon, 70 ndv- 
ocuov for mint, ro dnuoctoy sometimes for taxes, sometimes for 
the:treasury, and sometimes for the common jail, &c. &c. 
Now this could never have happened, if the article had been 
prefixed for the purpose of shewing that the quality denoted 
by the adjective was to be taken in an abstract and general 
sense. That which declared the quality to be abstract would 


chave prevented it from becoming concrete ;——that which de-~ 


clared it to be general would have prevented it from becoming 
particular. 

In those examples which Dr. Middleton and Mr. Veysie have 
chosen -to illustrate this rule, we cannot doubt that the adjec- 


Lives 70 GuPpovy To ogiov, TO whEAyLov, &C. were used in an abstract 


sense: but how do we obtain our knowlege of the fact, or 
what does the article effect towards the discovery? Exactly 
what it does on every other occasion, and no more. — Let us 
atrend a little to the process by which we arrive at the conclu- 
sion. Observing that the words are adjectives, we see that 
some substantives must be understood ; — as these adjectives 
are neuter, the substantives must denote not persons but 
things ; and as articles are prefixed to the adjectives, the 
substantives must denote things that are numbered and definite 
among other things:— but there is no limit to the number 
of such things, and nothing is here expressed either by word 
or circumstance except the adjectives themselves to lead and 
confine us to any one of these things more thananother. Yet 
unless we fix on some particular one among the endless number, 
we can make no sense of any of the passages. Now the only 
way in which we can fix on any one of them, and make it par- 
ticular, is by ascertaining those qualities and properties which 
distinguish it from the rest; and nothing here is indicative of 
quality or property but the adjective itself. ‘The mind, there, 
fore, is compelled, by the absence of every other word, to have 
recourse to the adjective, and to understand for its substantive 
any thing whatever which is distinguished by the qualities and 
properties denoted by the adjective; or, in other words, to 
understand the adjective in an abstract sense. ‘The article 
only shews that the writer means to speak definitely of this 
abstract quality. To cwogc ghews that he means to. speak 
ye definitely 
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definitely of cugpocum, ro oor of cow, and to woeror of 
Persia, &e. 
‘ > ‘When x2 read the inscription on the statue of Isis recorded 
‘by Plutarch, Eyw tht mav TO yeyovos, nat Ov, xat eroutvov, Be, 
{De Isid. p. 631. Vol. i. edit. Steph. ‘8vo. 1572.) we see that 
70 yeycvos indicates past, and scouevov future existence, in ‘the 
neral and abstract idea of it: —— but when we read in Luke, 
hoe: 12.) Saupalwv to yeyovos, and in the same evangelist, 
xxii. 49.) iovles to evousvoy, we see that particular events are 
indicated; the resurrection, and the apprehension of Jesus. 
Ys it the article, then, that shews us when the adjective is used 
im a general and abstract sense ? or do we contribute towards 
explaming the nature and use of the article by saying that it is 
often prefixed to adjectives so used ? Most assuredly, not. | 

After having explained his eight cases, Mr. Veysie says.a very 
few words on the use of the article with the subject and the 
predicate of a proposition, where he considers it as being purely 
demonstrative; and he then concludes his dissertation wit 
‘some observations, more at length, on Mr. Sharp’s rule: with- 
Out noticing, however, either Mr.Sharp himself or any of 
the parties in the controversy which the rule has occasioned, and 
without applying it to any of those texts of scripture for the 
Sake of which the rule itself, or rather its restrictions and limi- 
tations, were invented by their worthy and benevolent, but 
‘mistaken, author *. 

In the case of subject and predicate, we have already shewn 
(see Rev. Vol. Ixii. p.267—270.) that nothing peculiar is 
ascribable to the use of the article ; which is inserted, or omit- 
ted, before either of them indifferently, according as they are 
used definitely or indefinitely; and that the only reason for its 
being commonly inserted before the one, and omitted before 
the other, is because the one is commonly definite and the 
other indefinite, for causes which we assigned. In this con- 
clusion, Mr. Veysie seems nearly to coincide with us, by his 
saying that ‘ the subject commonly assumes the article, but the 
‘predicate in more instances rejects it; because the word de- 
noting the subject has a determinate signification, but the pre- 
dicate is commonly of another nature.’ 

In his observations on Mr. Sharp’s rule, Mr. V. puts on so 
much of the scholastic logician, and talks so learnedly about 





' ® This rule, as it was originally worded by Mr, Sharp himself, 
was given in Rev. Vol. xliv. p. 403; and, as it was mended, or ra- 
ther marred, by Dr. Middleton, was amply detailed in Rev. Vol. Ixii. 

~81 and 151—159. For Mr. Veysie’s observations on it, and our 
einen of those observations, see the pages immediately ensuing, . 
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the relate and the correlate, and about relatives which are is 
rodem but not ad idem, that, if other parts of his writings had 
not persuaded us to think better of him, we should be almost 
tempted to suppose that he meant to make ® the unlearned 
stare.” ‘Let the effect intended be what it may, the effect 
arse ay by such displays is always to make the truly ‘* learned 
smile. 

The artificial limitations (for they are not natural, since they 
cannot be shewn to have any foundation either in the nature of 
things or m the nature of language,) which Mr. Sharp invented 
for the purpose of making his rule absolutely inviolable and 
proof against all possibility of exception, were that the nouns 
must be personal, singular, and not proper names. All these 
Mr. V. comprehends, as Dr. Middleton had done before him, 
under the term attributives in the singular number. Of such 
attributives, Mr. V. says that if there be ‘ no express attri- 
bution of them to any subject,’ and ¢ no joint reference of them 
to one and the same correlate,’ (that is, if we find such an exe 
pression, for instance, as ‘O Secs xa: Bacmevs without the ad- 
dition of any person to whom the title of Gacineus is attributed, 
and without any previous mention of a GBagiatia, or any ‘thing 
else, to which the epithets have a joint reference,) then, though 
it is most certain that such attributives often may, it perhaps 
may be doubted whether they a/ways must, denote one and the 
same person. His own opinion is that, * though such a com- 
bination of plural attributives denoting different things fre- 
quently occurs, yet if no such combination of singular attribu- 
tives denoting different things can be produced, he should say 
that in all‘cases and under all circumstances, singular attributives, 
80 combined must, according to the invariable usage of the 
Greek language, belong to one and the same subject.’ 

Now to require singular attributives, after the frequent pro- 
duction of plural attributives, seems to us like requiring ex- 
amples beginning with a particular letter of the alphabet, after 
the production of those which begin with other letters of the 
alphabet ; or like requiring dissyllables after the preduction of 
monosyllables and trisyllables. 

Mr. Veysie adds that he ¢ does not know that any clear and 
indisputable instance of singular attributives, thus combined and 
denoting different things, has ever been produced.’ If so, we 
cannot help considering him as unfortunate; and as having 
overlooked what is to be seen in every writer concerned in the 
controversy (except Mr. Sharp himself), whether writing for 
or against the rule. ‘The only difference between them is that 
those who are for the rule have endeavoured to explain hh 
the instances, while those who are against it have a 
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them. -In his ¢ examination of Dr. Middleton’s work,’ did My, 
Veysie overlook the instance which that gentleman has. pro 
duced in his note on 1 Pet. ii. 13. viz. goCe rov Seov, die, mas 
Baciarca, Prov. xxiv. 21.? Or could he satisfy himself with 
‘the. poor reasons there assigned for deeming this instance in- 
conclusive ; an instance first produced, among many others, by 
Mr. Winstanley, of whose pamphlet we gave an account in 
our 52d Vol. p. 326. but which Dr. M. chose rather to keep 
out of sight than to notice? Did Mr. V. overlook the cleay 
and indisputable instance produced by Dr. M. from Hero. 
dotus, lib. iv. p. 313. edit. Wesseling. rev osvox cory nat paryerpor, 
wou imronomov, Kat Oinkovory Kat ayyEAnPopey, xT %!? Did he 
overlook all that learned writer’s other instances? If he did, 
we would refer him to our 62d volume p. 156. where they 
are quoted; and to p.158. where several additions are made 
to them. 

Be this, however, as it may, whether Mr.V. did or did not 
overlook all these instances, it seems to us that-he did not fee} 
his mind entirely at ease respecting the security of the rule, 
for if the mounds erected round it by Mr. Sharp had rendered 
it impregnable, what need was there for additional outworks to 
make it still stronger? Yet Mr. Veysie has added farther. 
limitations to those which were invented by Mr. Sharp.‘ Per- 
haps,’ says he, ‘ it may be doubted’ whether the nouns as 
limited by Mr. Sharp absolutely must denote one and the same 
thing, ‘ unless’ they have this farther limitation that they 
¢ jointly refer to one and the same correlate ;’ that is, to recur 
to our former example, unless a Pasiasa, or something else, 
be premised to which the Seog and the Sacsaeve jointly relate, 
Unless this new limitation be added, there may be doubt: but 
if we go a step farther still, and add one more limitation so as 
to have ¢ attribution to some subject implied or actually ex- 
pressed,’—that is, if we have any person necessarily implied oF 
expressly named as the Bac1Aevs,—in that case ¢ the matter will 
not admit of doubt or dispute; there the combined attributives 
necessarily belong to one and the same thing, and not to dif, 
ferent things.’ ) : 

This reasoning appears to us to be as good and valid as it 
would be for a man to say, that he knew that * the heads and 
senior fellows of colleges” in the plural number frequently . 
denoted different persons, but that, if he did not see an instance 
produced before him, he should say that in ql cases, and under 
all circumstances, ‘ the head and senior fellow of a college,” 
in the singular number, must, according to the invariable usage 
of the English language, describe pne and the same individual; 
and that, though perhaps it might be doubted whether « the 
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provost and senior fellow of Oricl” absolutely must denote one 
and -the same individual, wxless where the attvibutives were 
jointly referred to one and the same correlate, such as gift, for 
gnstance, or any other, and it were said that “ the living of 
Plymtree is in the gift of the provost and senior fellow of 
Oriel,” yet, if attribution to a subject were expressed, and the 
senior fellow actually named, thus, “ The provost and senior 
fellow N. or M.” * in that case the matter no longer admits of 
doubt or dispute ;—there the combined attributives necessarily 
belong to one and the same person, and not to different 
persons. 

Verily, this adding of limitation to limitation appeareth to 
us to be “all vanity and vexation of spirit!” We would ad- 
vise the advocates for the rule to be contented with one limi- 
tation, which we are rather surprised that they have not long 
ago adopted 3 since it requires no great eomprehension of mind 
to see that it will furnish them with all that they seek, will 
cut off every examplé that can possibly lift up its head against 
the rule, and will render it really inviolable. We would recom- 
mend it to them to say that, if one of the nouns be Seos and the 
other any personal description of Jesus, in that case they sus¢ 
denote one and the same individual. ‘This is a “ Short Way,” 
and the only true way, “ with the Dissenters.” 

After having preached so often and so long on the same 
subject, we have no doubt that all our readers, as well those 
who ‘have as those who have not had the patience te attend to. 
us, will rejoice to find us adopting the words of the oldest and 
wisest of preachers, “ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter.’*, 

This, then, is our summing up ;—that the ARTICLE is an 
adjective +;—that its PRINCIPLE is numerical t ;—that this prin- 





_— -_ cal 


*. We hope that our readers will not fail to observe that these two 
letters are quoted from the church-catechism, every letter of which, 
whether more or less intelligible than N. or M. (whose rationale, we 
are forced to confess, we do not thoroughly comprehend, though, as- 
all the world knows, and has known for more than half a century, sve 
understand every thing else,) we have felt the utmost anxiety to dis. 
seminate ever sigce we have been told, as we lately were, in the public 
papers, by authority which we have been accustomed highly to re- 
speet, and from which we should be very sorry to ¢‘ dissent without 
areal cause,’ that this natiozal catechism is so essential to the salva. 
tion both of church and state, that, if it be not invariably taught is 
the national education, aburch and state will both be ruined, and «the 
world turned upside down,’”’ (Acts xvil. 6.) by that wicked Quaker, 
Joseph Lancaster. Forbid it! oh! forbid it, N. or M.! . 

t See Rev, Vol. lxii. p.72z. $ See ibid. p. 279. 
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ciple extends both to the definite and the indefinite article*;—that its 
Desien, Use, and Orrice, are to shew that the things signified 
by the.words to which it is prefixed (or, it may, be, affixed, | 
which is the case in some languages +) are wot to be understaad 
absolutely and independently, in the way in which we speak of 
them when we mention them by their bare names without an 
article, but relatively to some other things among which they are 
numbered and made either definite or indefinite, aceording to the 
particular article used ¢ ; — that it a/qways shews this, uniformly 
and invariably, in every instance in whicn it occurs ||; —that 
it never shews any thing more than this ; never shews how, or in 
what way, or to what extent, or among what other things, the 
thing mentioned is definite or indefinite ; always leaving that to 
be determined by the nature and circumstances of the case, in 
which respect it differs materially from the demonstrative 
and from every other definitive word, all of which not only 
shew that the thing mentioned is definite, but declare more 
or less of the way in which it is so§ ;— that it may be applied 
to 
* See Rev. Vol. lxii. p. 280. 
++ In the Chaldee and Syriac among the antient, and the Swedish 
and Basque, or dialect spoken in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenées, 
among the modern languages. (See Beauzée Gram. Générale, Vol. i. 
p- 313.) Even in the Greek, the article sometimes follows the noun, 
though it is not actually affixed to it. ‘I"hus we have in Homer, 
pol twe Ib ii. 351. 743-— ill. 189.— Vv. 210.— Vi. 345.—Vill. 475. 
Mi. 444e—and Xl. 234.— rorw cerawagas rn Il. iv. 41.and 42. on 
which.see Clarke’s note, and compare our note (*. p. 176. of our last 
Number) on the word some. raw raw. Il. v. 331 and 332. Myicte 
ery. THY. Odys.i.116. In Pindar, roots 6 Peas. OL. is 140.—In Ana- 
greon, nalx xx tw Bowle, Od. ii. 1.3. Henceat appears 
impropriety can-bealleged against calling the article 5 aman be- 
ause, as we here see, it is occasionally subjunctive. Indeed, as the’ 
Greeks have only one article in their language, we need not give that 
article any discriminative epithet : even the epithet definitive, though 
just, 1s useless and unnecessary. 3 | 
_ $ See Rev. Vol. Ixii. pp. 278. 280. 281-284. and 395, 396. — 
|| Ibid. p. 278. . pedis 
- § See our remarks in refutation of Dr. Middleton’s multifarious 
canons, reasons, or causes for the insertion and omission of the article, 
and of Mr. Veysie’s demonstrative principle, and his different cases, in 
Rev. Vol. lxii. pp. 146—151. 159—165. 266—276. 395, 396: im 
our last Number, p.166—178 ; and in the present Number, p. 273s 
274-279-282, and 282—285. 3 
In Vol, Ixii. p. 280, we have said that the“indefinite article always 
numbers the noun in its own class. On reconsidering the matter, 
however, we think that an exception must be made of one case, vi2- 


of that in which: the noun signifies any thing that is monadic, or that 
is 
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te all words, because no word, however definite or indefinite it 
may be in itself, is of such a nature that the thing signified by 
it cannot be numbered definitely or indefinitely among other 
things * ; —that its UTILITY consists in its simplicity, its. un- 
bounded scope, and its conciseness, by which it enables us to ex~ 





is considered as monadic, in its own class. ‘Thus, when we say, ‘ If 
there be a God, he will assuredly reward the good and punish the 
wicked,”” a God, in this expression, is not understood to mean one 
among the number of Gods, but one among the number of Beings ; 
and the hypothesis is, if there be sucha Being. So again in the ex- 
pression, ** How glorious it is to behold a sun rise and set !’” @ sur 
does not mean one among other suns, but one among other ob- 
jects of sight, or simply and more generally one among other things,. 
such a thing asa sun, These nouns, then, though both indefinite, are 
numbered each out of its own class. ; 
Agreeably to what is here stated, therefore, if the word Mars be 
monadic, (which we believe most persons now consider it as being, 


though in antient mythology we find scarcely any deity without his” 


namesake, ) ** a Mars’? must mean an indefinite character, and not an 
indefinite Mars, as we supposed in Vol. lxii. p. 395.3 and the differ- 
ence in the meaning of the two expressions, “ ‘T’hou art a Mars of 
malcontents,’’ and ‘* Thou art tHe Mars of malcontents,’’ will be this, 
that the latter will denote a definite character described, by a word 
(Mars, ) which must here be supposed to describe no other character 
than the one in question, because, if it did, that character would.not 
be definite; and the former will denote an indefinite character dew 
scribed by the same word, (Mars,) which here may, or may not, as it 
happens, describe other characters than the one in question, because 
that character is indefinite. Whether a descriptive word thus used 
with the indefinite article actually does, or does not, describe other 
characters besides the one in question, depends on the nature of that 
word, and on other circumstances of the case. In the example pro~ 
duced above, where God was the descriptive word, it cannot, aceord+. 
ing to the Christian ideas, describe any other Being than the one ta 
whom it is applied. In the example in which Afars is the descriptive 
word, that word is not, though it might be, applied te any other 
character than the one mentioned ;—-and in the following e 
from Prior’s parody of Boileau’s Ode on the taking of Namur, the 
descriptive word Hercules not only may be, but is in fact, applied to 
many characters besides the individual who is the nominative to the 
singular verb: « Each was a Hercules, you tell us.”? It is applied 
to every soldier in the garrison. , 
Thus it appears that it is by the nature and circumstances of .the 


. ease that we must judge whether a noun be numbered in or out of its 


own class, not only when the article is definite, but when it is inde- 
fiaite likewise ; the latter article never shewig any thimg more than 
that the noun is numbered indefinitely, as the former never shews any 
thing more than that it is numbered definitely. 
* Sce our observations, pp. 276—279. of this Number. - ~ 
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press our ideas on an infinite variety of occasions, in mahy of 
them with great beauty, and in all of them with sufficient pre- 
¢ision to make ourselves clearly understood without multiplys 
mg names and descriptions, not only in cases in which we do 
not want to discriminate between individuals having many pro- 
perties in common (to prevent which multiplication is the use 
of genus and species,) but in cases likewise in which we do 
want to make such discrimination; which we can often do 
so as to answer all our purposes, and sometimes so as tO save a 
tedious cireumplogution, by merely declaring whether, in. the 
given circumstances, We understand the thing mentioned de- 
finitely or indefinitely* ; — and lastly, that its nature, its prin- 
ciple, its design and office, its uniformity, its simplicity, its range, 
its application, and its utility, are the SAME IN ALL LANGUAGES 
in which it exists +. 3 


And 


eo 





—~ 


* See Rev. Vol. Ixii. pp.279, 280. 281—284, and our last 
Number, note * pp. 170—173, and p. 173, 174. 


a See Rev. Vol. Ixii. p. 159. and also p. 163, 164. of our last 
umber. 


cr [See this mark of reference to this note in note* p.168. of our last 
Review. ] We know not any language except the English, which has 
an indefinite article, properly so called ; that is, which has a separate 
word appropriated to this purpose without being applied to any other. 
The Arabians, however, in their Nunnation, have a contrivance which 
appears to us to have been invented originally to supply the place of ' 
an indefinite article. The vowel-termination Damma seems to have 
been intended to express the thing signified by the noun in the nomi- 
mative case, absolutely ; and the Nunnation, or, as the Arabians call 
it, Tanuino, {i.¢. the little Nun, from Nuin the diminutive of the letter 
Nun, with the inseparable particle Ta prefixed ; which prefix is pro- 
bably nothing more than the last letter of the Hebrew particle Ny — 
the original perhaps of the Greek + and the English the: see Rev. 
Vol. lxii. p. 283. and the latter half of note * p. 167. of our last 
Wumber) seems to have been added to express the same thing inde- 


finitely. Thus, we think, cla) was originally designed by the 
Arabian Masorites (if we may so call the inventors of their vowel- 


a 3,9 7 , 
points) to express man absolutely ; and clin tO express @ man Ine 


definitely : whence we see a reason for their dropping the Nunnation 
whenever they prefix the definite article to the word, or inake it de- 
finite in any other way; and for their saying Cl> j the Many 
wast Pegs il % Om sur : 

BW, his city, x] OXC God’s servant, &c. without the 
Nunnation. 
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And now we most sincerely hope, as we doubt not that our 
readers hope also, that the Land of Articles, like the Land of 
Promise, may have “ rest for forty years,”—at least. . 

| * * A few 


This contrivance, supposing it to be rightly represented, possesses 
an advantage, in one respect, over our indefinite article ; viz. that 
the Nunnatton is annexed alike both to plural and to singular nouns, 
and serves to mark the indefiniteness of the former as well as of the 
latter, whereas our indefinite article is confined to nouns in the singular 
number. ‘This restriction probably originated in our indefinite ar- 
ticle having been derived from the Saxon numeral for one ; independ- 
ently of which circumstance, and of custom, which has given its 
sanction to the restriction, there seems to be no more reason for con- 
fining the indefinite than for confining the definite article to nouns in 
the singular number. The word some, which we use to denote the 
indefiniteness of plural nouns, is not so well adapted to the purpose 
as the article would be; because, being more specific, and marking 
not only the indefiniteness of the nouns, but, as appears from what we 
have said of the word, (see note * p.176,177. last Review,) also 
pointing out the particular mode and manner of that indefiniteness, it 
Is not so completely indefinite. as a mere article, and its application 
therefore is less general and less extensive. 

None of the Arabic grammars that we have seen give the fore- 
going explanation of the Nunnation: but we invite those who are 
conversant with the language, to consider whether it has not a solid 
foundation in the nature of Arabic punctuation. If it has, it ought, 
in future, to be noticed in the grammars. : 

In most of the languages of modern Europe, the same word is em- 
ployed to denote the numeral one and the indefinite article a; in conse- 
quence of which, those languages are, in this instance, exposed to 
all the ambiguity which arises Foi using one word in a variety of 
senses, and to other inconveniences. (See Rev. Vol. lxii. p. 283. 
note, and also note * page 168 of our last Number.) In English, 
no ambiguity occurs whether we say, “ There is a God,” or 
“There is one God:’’ every reader understands the first as a decla- 
ration of the existence, and the second as a declaration of the unity, 
of the Deity:—but, in French, if we say “ J/ y a ua Dieu,’’ the 
double meaning of un renders it doubtful which of the two de- 
clarations is intended ; and. if we say * J/n’ y a qu’un Dieu,” a doubt 
still remains, from the same cause, whether we mean to assert the 
unity of the Deity, or the proposition that ‘ there is but a God,” 
or, in other words, the tenet of ‘¢ seeing God in all things ;”? which 
some enthusiasts have carried to such a pitch of extravagance as to 
deify every object around them. Custom, it may be said, has appropri- 
ated the first of these French expressions to signify the existence, and 
the second to signify the unity of God. ‘True: but this shews that 
the ambiguity of the word ua subjects us to the necessity of learning 
a particular, singular, and arbitrary custom in addition to the general 
import and meaning of the words of the language, before we-can under- 
stand the phrases in question ; and if these particular customs were 
‘Rev. Marcu, 1812. U but 
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_ *.* A’few errors of the Press escaped correction in the 
beginning of this article, in our last Number, viz. P. 170, 
note, 1. 23. the final letters of the second and fourth words of 
the Arabic quotation should have been in each case a Lam in- 
stead of a Dal. —In P. 175. 1. 15. from bott. for 1752, read 
16723 1.11. from bott. for wraw, read wurawva; and last line 
but one, for ‘nor, read or: the word either being under- 


Stood, —P. 178. J. 4. for ‘nor,’ read not. 
Pear-frr, 


but sufficiently multiplied, they would reduce all alphabetical writing 
to’a level with the arbitrary notation of the Chinese; so that the 
wholé of a man’s life would not enable him to acquire a tolerable 
knowlege of his own language. 

Notwithstanding this, Mons. Beauzée could not see the difference 
between the numerical use of the word un in the phrase J/ n’y a 
qu'un Died, and its articular use in the phrase, Un sujet dott obéir 
@ son prince. —“ Je ne congois pas comment un ne marque pas toujours 
un,” says he in his Grammaire générale. (Vol.i. p. 390. 8vo. 1767.) 
He had said just before (p. 386.) that the French word son has three 
different meanings ; that it signifies Ais, and sound, and bran. Had 
any one here retorted on him, “ Je ne congois pas comment son ne 
marque pas toujours son,’ we think that, if the retort had not shewn 
him the difference between the rumeral wn and the article un, and the 
weakness of his reasoning (p. 391.) to prove their identity, it would 
at least have convinced him that there was no great wisdom in his 
Sage remark. 

Du Marsais has collected several instances (which may be seen at 
p- 350. of the second part of his Logigue et principes de Grammaire, 
printed in two vols. 12mo. Paris, 1769, after his death, or better and 
more accuratély cited in the Encyclopédie, p.726. col. 2. Vol. i. 
Paris, 1751, fol. published in his life-time,) in which he thinks that 
the Latins have used their word unus in the sense of the French ua, 
when it corresponds to our indefinite article : — but, in all of these, 
something moré is intended by uaus than is expressed by the article a, 
or the French wax. The Latin word is designed to convey an idea 
either of unity, singularity, certainty, or uniformity, or of something 
remarkable, extraordinary, or unique in its kind; to which if the 
reader does not attend he loses a part of the writer’s meaning. It 
denotes something much more definite than the article a does, and 
comes nearer to the English expression, ‘ thé one.’ 

Similar instances might be collected from the Greek; such, for 
example, as psdsov , (Matth. v.41.) cuxry piav, (Id. xxi, 19.) pum 
Wasdioxny (Id. XXVi. 69.) mcesdo.e4ov BV, (John vi. 9.) FYbLUTOV Evel, ( James 
iv. 13.) v0 wyythe, (of ale, as Griesbach has it, Rev. viil- 13.) 
Qwyny [AbQy (Ib. 1X. 13.) &bS AYYEAOS, (Tb. XVill. 21.) Eva OY'VEADVs (1b. 
xix. 17.) in all of which our translators have rendered the numeral 
by the indefinite article. In the following passages, i; yexppeleusy 
(Matth. viii. 19.) and soe x¢ngay (Mark xii. 42.) they have translated 
it “a certain,” which would have better suited some of the former 
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Art. VI. Secret History of the Court of James the First : contain- 
ing, I. Osborne’s ‘Traditional Memoirs. II. Sir Anthony Wel- 
don’s Court and Character of King James. III. Aulicus Coqui- 
narie. IV. Sir Edward Peyton’s Divine Catastrophe of the 
House of Stuarts. With Notes and Introductory Remarks, 8vo. 


2 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Ballantyne, Edinburgh ; London, Long- 
man and Co. 1811. 


rt-HE late re-publication of the Old Chronicles has brought into 

vogue the study of our ear/y history. By placing them in 
the libraries of the opulent, access has been facilitated to 
the original sources of information: a taste for archaiology 
has gained ground; and numerous readers profit by the 
opportunity. — ‘The middle history of our country is by no 
means less worthy of re-examination. ‘Those minor tracts, 
which form, however, essential contributions to the entire 
knowlege of particular reigns, well deserve to be assembled in 
separate but connected allotments; so that, without searching 
through the libraries of various collectors, a reading man may be 
able to ascertain for himsel. with what degree of omission, or of 
partiality, the Rapins and the Humes have digested and ar- 
ranged the mass of our extant information. 

The times prior to the Reformation are rapidly fading on our 
interest. Occasionally, a venerable edifice carries back the imagi- 
nation to the reign of Henry VII.; and there is much in our 
Jaws, and something in our literature, to excite a remoter 
curiosity: but the active parties of the state, or of the people, 
retain no traces of the affections or the aversions which preceded 
the Protestant controversy. ‘That event divided every hamlet, 
when it began; and it continues, under the advocates for 
established or for independent systems, to marshal the people 
in opposing ranks. — Utility will be most consulted by selecting 
for re-impression those tracts which are posterior to the re- 
ligious schism. ) 

No portion of English History more requires a critical revisal 
than the reign of Elizabeth: who, because she gave stability 
to the Reformation, has been flattered by the Protestant clergy 
with immoral extravagance. In 1558, she caused her accession 





instances, in others of which the rendering should have been one, or 
a single. In the last two examples, the writer’s intention (which we 
apprehend was to lay some stress on the numeral as well as on the 
substantives) would be made more visible than it is at present, if they 
were to be translated ‘* one a scribe,’’ or ** one that was a scribe,”’ 
and “ one a widow” or ** one that was a widow :”? but in order to 
comprehend the full force and import of them, they ought, we think, 
to be rendered “ a solitary scribe’? and “ a solitary widow.” 
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to be notified to the Pope, who gave to her envoy, Carne, a 
tude answer, which stigmatized her with bastardy. ‘The refusal 
of the Pontiff to recognize her title decided her profession of 
protestantism. Yet such was her pitiless cruelty to the sect which 
she abandoned less perhaps froni conviction than from policy, 
that one hundred and seventy-five Catholic priests, whose names 
are. detailed in Caulfield’s History of the Powder-plot, were 
put to death during her reign, for no other crime than preaching 
in this country the religion of their fathers. Her political 
confidence was early and perseveringly given to William Cecil, 
afterward. Lord Burleigh. ‘The character and the actions of 
this great statesman are sufficiently known to all readers of the 
History of this country : who will also be aware that Protestant 
and Catholic writers would give very different representations 
of him. Yet they would scarcely, perhaps, suppose that the 
colouring is so strikingly opposite, as they will perceive it to be 
by comparing the portrait drawn by our best historians with 
the delineation which, as a matter of curiosity, we shall now 
submit to them, derived from the controversial writings of some 
modern English Catholics. 

Cecil, say these partizans, first became known as an inferior 
agent in the capricious oppressions of Henry VIII., who made 
him keeper of the bricfs in the Common Pleas. Having married 
a daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, preceptor to Edward VI, 
he was introduced to the Protector Somerset, and employed 
as his secretary: but when he found his master’s credit sinking, 
he joined the opposite party, and drew up the impeachment 

which brought his patron to the scaffold. Cecil now became 
the confidant and assistant of Dudley, was knighted, admitted 
into the privy-council, and promoted to a situation which 
enabled him to pay himself for his treachery by extortions from 
the merchants. On the death of Edward VI. he found himself 
in the Duke of Northumberland’s party; but, perceiving that 
a total failure awaited that nobleman’s designs, he deserted to 
Queen Mary. In his parish-church at Stamford, he then 
made a voluntary abjuration of the Protestant religion, by 
which hypocrisy he imposed on Cardinal Pole and other leaders 
X of the Catholics; and through their aid he secured a seat in 
parliament for Lincolnshire. On the accession of Elizabeth, 
the ready renegade again became a Protestant, and took part in 
the scramble for ecclesiastical property, which had rendered 
the theological arguments of Cranmer and Bucer so con- 
vincing in the parliament of England. —Cecil obtained a 
great part of the endowments of Peterborough cathedral, and 
certain manors in the Soke which belonged to the se¢ of 
Norwich, 
Such 
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Such, in brief, is the view which Catholics chuse to take of 
this celebrated man. ‘The reader who wishes to contemplate 
it more at large may consult, among other writers, Milner’s 
History of Winchester. . 

Elizabeth’s insolence to the parliament of 15713 her intol- 
erance of puritanism in nominating commissioners in 1584 to 
proceed by torture against the frequenters of prophesyings; her 
scandalous sale of patents for monopolies, which almost pro- 
voked insurrection in 16013 her arbitrary proclamations ; her 
impertinent interference with the marriages of the nobility ; all 
bear the character of an unkind, unprincipled, and inconside- 
rate despotism.—Her chastity has been strangely celebrated: 
although she publicly took into keeping the Earl of Essex, a 
handsome but profligate man, who was said to have broken the 
neck (p. 86.) of his first, and poisoned the husband of his se- 
cond wife. In favor of this paramour, Elizabeth confiscated in 
1573 the Irish seigniories of Clanneboy and Ferny, granting to 
him the half. A rebellion ensued, which overspred the whole 
province of Ulster, when the lord deputy attempted to inforce 
this violent seizure of landed property. Of Elizabeth’s amours 
with Seymour, Blunt, Nottingham, and others, several anecdotes 
occur, at p. 76, 79, &c. of Osborne’s Traditional Memoirs, 
which are the foremost of the rare Tracts that are collected and 
republished in the volumes before us. 

Francis Osborne, the author of these Memoirs, was the 
younger son of Sir John Osborne of Chicksand, in Bedford 
shire, and attached himself to the Earl of Pembroke, whom he 
followed into the party of Cromwell. His son John was ap- 
pointed, in 1648, by the parliamentary visitors, a fellow of 
Saint John’s College; and to this young man Osborne addressed 
the *«* Advice to a Son,” which was popular among the students, 
but reprobated by the ‘ godly” clergy. His style abounds 
with quaint felicities. —Speaking of the puritans, who opposed 
the discipline and ceremonies of the church, he says, ‘ they 
made religion an umbrella to impiety.” He paints the Scots 
who followed James the First into England, as persons * by 
whom nothing was unasked, and to whom nothing was denied.” 
Of Northumberland, he says: ** Endeavour failed to find him 
smutted with the gunpowder-plot.” The execytion of the 
Duke of Norfolk is justly reprehended (p. 39.) in the following 
terms: ** Nor was the amorous rather than traitorous blood of 
the Duke of Norfolk, spilt on the scaffold for her sake, more 
consonant to justice or the affections of her subjects, though 
quietly endured, as a number of other particulars which hap- 
pened in her time, that were not able to make answer or give a 
perfect account, some to justice, others to discretion.” ” 
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That part of Osborne’s Memoirs which relates to the times 
of Elizabeth is not considerable ; and it does not afford any 
new and striking particulars respecting them. Hume begins 
his reign of Elizabeth by transcribing Burnett’s and Rapin’s 
panegyrics: but he finds out, in the course of the narrative, 
that he has too implicitly followed party-statements; and he 
closes the reign and fills the appendix with severe censure, 
As, however, he published the history originally in numbers, 
he could not correct the earlier part of the account, and render 
it consistent with the latter. 

_ From the fortunes which have attended the reputation of 
Elizabeth, sovereigns may learn this great lesson, that it is 
favourable to their popularity and lasting celebrity to accom- 
plish innovations in religion. ‘The victorious sect never fails to 
blazon the praise of its patrons, and to provide for equivocal 
actions the most applicable colouring of applause. A nimbus 
of piety is thrown around their bloody locks, and their statues 
stand enshrined in holy niches, venerated by successive genera- 
tions of worshippers, who dare not examine their claims to 
canonization. 

If Elizabeth has been over-rated, her successor James I. had 
perhaps, until Hume wrote, been undervalued. His literary 
frailties incurred a contempt, and his moral frailties excited an 
abhorrence, which were in some respects more than commen- 
surate with the amount of his offences. It suited the enemies 
of Charles I. to blacken the founder of the Stuart dynasty : and 
they described a man whose faults often grew out of a benevo- 
lent facility, as the tyrant of his people and the poisoner of his 
son. His pacific policy, his religious tolerance, his attention 
to talent, his eager munificence, his clemency, his indulgence 
of pleasure, his love of spectacles, plays, and art, are qualities 
which, in a Duke of Florence, would be enumerated as virtues: 
~~ but the historian has a different rule of right for the great 
and the petty prince. 


“ Principini, 

Palazzi e giardini ; 

Principoni, 

. Fortezze e canont.” 

He is thought to have disgraced the British throne who would 
have adorned the house of Medici: his very pusillanimity fa- 
voured the growth of our national liberties ; and his prodigality 
to favourites covered the country with splendid villas. 
_ James, however, had certainly an unmanly sensibility to male 
beauty,analogous to thatof the RomanEmperor Hadrian, and was 


continually falling in love with the fairer faces of the young no- 


bility. 
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bility. Osborne enumerates among his successive favorites, 
James Hay, (p. 218.) Philip Herbert, afterward Earl of Mont- 
gomery, (p. 232.) Robert Cane, the Earl of Somerset, (p. 242.) 
Villiers, (p. 275.) and others. ‘The attachment to Villiers was 
so far fortunate for the public that he was a young man 
of accomplishment, and was really disposed, as Lord Bacon’s 
correspondence with him proves, to employ his influence over 


4 


the King for the good government of the state. 

Osborne thus describes the loungers of the age of James 
the First:—sheltered ambulatories for wet weather are 
too rare in London, now that the churches are inacces+ 
sible : — Exeter-’Change is a miserable likeness of the Palais- 
royal. 


‘ It was the fashion of those times, and did so continue till these 
(wherein not only the mother, but her daughters are ruined) for the 
principall gentry, lords, courtiers, and men of all professions, not 
meerly mechanick, to meet in Paul’s church by eleven, and walk in 
the middle ile till twelve, and after dinner from three to six; during 
which time, some discoursed of businesse, others of newes. Now, 
in regard of the universall commerce, there happened little that dfd 
not first or last arrive here: And I being young, and wanting a 
more advantagious imployment, did, during my A oar in London, 
which was three-fourth parts of the yeare, associate my self at those 
houres with the choycest company I could pick out, amongst such as 
I found most inquisitive after affaires of state; who being then my 
selfe in a daily attendance upon 4 hope (though a rotten one) of a 
future preferment, I appeared the more considerable, being as ready 
to satisfy, according to my weak abilities, their curiosity, as they 
were mine: who, out of a candid nature, were not ordinarily found 
to name an author, easily lost in such a concourse, where his own 
report was not seldome within few minutes returned to him for newes 
by another. And these newesmongers, as they called them, did not 
only take the boldnesse to weigh the publick, but most intrinsick 
actions of the state, which some courtier or other did betray to this 
society ; amongst whom divers being very rich, had great summes 
owing them by such as stood next the throne, who, by this meanes, 
were rendered in a manner their pensioners, so as I have found since 
little reason to question the truth of what I heard then, but much to 
confirme me in it ; wherefore the bolder to insert a report then cur- 
rent, which was, the King thought Northumberland too intimate with 
his sonne Henry, who, in vindication of this earles persecution, cast 
a malignant aspect upon the houses of Suffolke and Salisbury, thought 
no wales avertible but by his death.’ 


II. ‘To the Memoirs of Osborne, succeeds a reprint of the 
Court and Character of James by Sir Anthony Weldon. He 
was one of the clerks to the board of Green Cloth under James 
the First, and accompanied the King into Scotland : but, having 
written a satirical account of that province, which’ was handed 
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about, the king in displeasure ordered him to be dismissed. He. 
afterward sided with the parliament against Charles, arid was 
one of the committee for the sequestration of royalists. He 
has not the eloquence nor the trust-worthiness of Osborne, but 
he preserves some curious anecdotes. — Many corrective and 
illustrative animadversions have been attached by the editor to 
the present republished text. _ 

Weldon’s Court of King Charles is less libellous, and less 
rich in personal scandalous anecdote, than the preceding sketch 
of the court of James. Indeed, Charles was a more respectable 
man than his father; a higher tone of morality prevailed among 
his companions ; and in Wentworth and Laud, he chose meti 
of talents for his counsellors. His great error consisted in 
Ristening to a high-church party, which has always had opponents 
among the people of England; and which was especially offensive 
at that time among the puritans, who were the growing sect. 
All religionists, in proportion to their sincerity, must be im- 
patient of the interference of government with creeds. ‘The 
practice, so completely successful in Holland and Germany, of 
endowing two or more hostile sects out of the public income, 
had not yet occurred to the English magistrate as the likeliest 
method of allaying and reconciling animosity. It was still 
hoped to bring all within a common pale. Uniformity in re- 
ligious opinion was the wnallurable phoenix, for which refor- 
mation professed to spread her nets; but.that bird of paradise 
perches not among men. : 

With aukward anachronism, Weldon’s Perfect Description 
ef Scotland, the earliest of his tracts, is here printed after his 
Court of Charles. It is a satirical picture of North Britain, at 
the period of the accession of James to the British throne. It 
displays turns which Churchill might haye envied, and which 
indeed are fitter for the hyperbolic character of poetry, than for 
sober prose: the author’s style of writing is brilliant and hu- 
morous, more so than in the works of his old age. : 

The Scotish religion is thus satirized; 

¢ The scriptures, say they, speak of deacons and elders, but not a 
word of bishops. . Their discourses are full of detraction ; their ser- 
mons nothing but railing ; and their conclusions nothing but heresies 
and treasons. For the religion they have, I confess they have it 
above reach, and, God willing, I will never réach for it. rp 

‘ They christen without the cross, marry without the ring, receive 
the sacrament without repentance, and bury without divine service ; 
they keep no holy days, nor acknowledge any saint but §. Andrew, 
who, they say, got that honour by presenting Christ with an oaten 
cake after his forty days fast. ‘They say likewise, that he that trans- 
jated the Bible was the son of a maultster, because it speaks of a 
miracle done -by barley loaves, whereas they swear they were oaten | 
spateabien | ie ae cakes, 
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cakes, and that ro-other bread of that quantity could have sufficed so 
zaany thousands. + 

‘ They use no prayer at all, for they say it 1s needless ; God knows 
their minds without pratling, and what he doth, he loves to do it 
freely. Their sabbaths exercise is a preaching in the forenoon, and a 
persecuting in the afternoon; they go to church in the forenoon to 
hear the law, and to the crags and mountains in the afternoon to louse 
themselves. | 


‘ They hold their noses if you talk of bear-beating, and stop their 
ears if you speak of a play. Fornication they hold but a pastime, 
wherein mans ability is approved, and womans fertility discovered, 
At adultery they shake their heads; theft they rail at; murder they 
wink at ; and blasphemy they laugh at; they think it impossible to 
lose the way to heaven, if they can but leave Rome behind them. 

- § To be oppasite to the Pope is to be presently with God : to con- 
clude, I am perswaded, that if God and his angels, at the last day, 
should come down in their whitest garments, they would run away, 
and cry, The children of the chappel are come again to torment us, 
jet us fly from the abomination of these boys, and hide ourselves in 
the mountains,’ | 

III. The next Tract is the Aulicus Coquinarie of Goodman, 
Bishop of Gloucester: whom Laud persecuted for dissenting 
from the canons of 16403; and whom the republicans pers 
secuted for being a loyalist. Ruined, and reduced to great 
necessity, he gradually embraced the Roman Catholic faith, 
and died in that persuasion, in January 1655. ‘This piece is 
not given as Goodman wrote it, but as Sanderson, who revised 
it for the press, has chosen to publish it. ‘The many cere 
rections which it contains, of Weldon’s rash and partial ‘asser- 
tions, make the perusal of it a duty: but the arts of authorship 
have not rendered it a pleasure. | 

IV. A fourth Tract is the Divine Catastrophe of the House of 
Stuart, by Sir Edward Peyton. He was bred at Bury, fivished 
his education at Cambridge, was knighted at Whitehall in 1610, 
and served in parliament for Cambridgeshire from the 18th of 
James I. to the 3d of Charles I. The Duke of Buckingham 
deprived him of some local office, which occasioned his siding 
with parliament against Charles: but, during the civil war, 
he was repeatedly plundered by both parties. His first wife 
was Matilda, daughter of Robert Livesay ; and by her he had 
two sons, of whom the younger was brought up to the church. 
He died in 1657: having published, five years before, the pro- 
pitiatory offering to the rulers of the day which is here ree 
printed. 
~ Some imputations are cast by Peyton (p. 399.) on the chastity 
of the wife of Charles I.: but, in general, we meet with more 
of declamation, or argument; than of historic fact in his diatribe. 
Numberless petty parallelisms with the events of the French re- 
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volution give some interest to the retrospection. We discover 
the same solicitude on the part of the leaders, justly or un- 
justly to impute adultery to the Queens of the reigning family, 
in order to destroy the prejudice of birth, and the sanctity of 
hereditary right. We observe the same vain-glorious boast 
that all Europe would imitate their conduct, and get up in their 
respective tongues the same tragedy: “ It is probable”, says 
Peyton, (p. 446.) “that the determination of God is to destroy 
all monarchy in christendom.” We see the same jealousy of 
the metropolitan corporation (p. 429.) among the representatives 
of the people;—and the same ultimate recurrence to the mi- 
litary despotism of the most fortunate General of the time, as 
the only defence left against total anarchy. The virtue of 
Cromwell, in not laying a train for hereditary power in his 
family, deserves regard. 

V. The fifth and concluding Tract is the Court and Kitchen 
of Bkzabeth, commonly called Joan Cromwell, the wife of the 
late.usurper. It is stated that, on her arrival in London, (p. 485.) 
the middle sort of the religiously fanatic sent her Westpha- 
lian hams, neats’ tongues, puncheons of brandy, tierces of 
French wine, runlets and bottles of sack, and all sorts of pre- 
serves and comfits, to save her the trouble of the town; the 
most of which gifts, being multiplied on her, she retailed by pri- 
vate hands, at as good a rate as the market would afford. Her 
public retinue was very slender, and as slenderly accoutred; 
¢ no more, commonly, than one of her husband’s house-boys 
running by her, with or without livery.’ Her daughters, how- 
ever, ‘ were otherwise vested and robed; and a constant ex- 
pense: was allowed in tire-women, perfumers;’ &c. Each 
also had a maid and a valet to attend her; and by their array 
and deportment, their quality might have been conjectured. Mrs. 
Cromwell, says the author, ¢ very providentially kept two or 
three cows in St. James’s park, and erected a new office of a 
dairy in Whitehall, and fell to the old trade of churning butter; 
nor were Oxford Kate’s fine things half so famous among the 
cavalier ladies, as my lady-protector’s butter among the mush- 
room ladies of the republican court.’ —*‘ Next to this covy of 
milk-maids, she had another of spinsters and sowers, who were 
all of them minister’s daughters, and sat the most part of the 
day in her privy chamber sowing and stitching.’ * She was once 
resolved to have made a small brewing-place, as not liking the 
city-brewing, but about that time a drink grew famous in Lon- 
don, being a very small ale of seven and six-pence a barrel, 
which was called Morning Dew, and came into request at court.’ 

One day, asthe Protector was ¢ private at dinner,’ he called 


for a Seville orange to a loin of veal; which his wife checked, 
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saying that oranges were oranges now, that crab-oranges cost 
a groat, and she never intended to give it. As to suppers, 
they had none, (p. 505.) ¢ eggs and some slaps contenting 
Cromwell and her ladyship ;—in lieu thereof, for the famil 
there was constantly boiled eight stone of beef early in the 
morning, the broth whereof, and all the scraps and reliques 
of dinner, were alternately given to the poor of St. Margaret’s 
Westminster and St. Martin’s in the fields, according to the 
churchwarden’s roll of each parish, and that very orderly and 
without any crabble or noise.’ 

This compilation is on the whole a desirable book in an his- 
torical library. The annotations of the anonymous editor are 
not numerous, but they-occur in the right place, and are cri- 
tically accurate. We should have preferred the insertion of 
Osborne’s entire works: he is a good prose-writer ; and the 
Advice to his Son, which is omitted, pictures the tone of the 
age: — we should also have preferred a strictly chronologic ar- 
rangement of Sir Anthony Weldon’s Works, beginning with 
his Picture of Scotland ; — and, finally, we should have desired 
a continuance of the same-sized type. ‘The Court of Joan 
Cromwell is given in smaller letter than the rest; and had 
this character been used throughout, it would have enabled 


the printer, at the same expence, to provide a more complete 
collection. ’ “r | 
Bay. J , 


—_— 





Art. VII. A Picturesque. Voyage to India; by the way of China. 
By Thomas Daniell, R. A. and William Daniell, A. R. A. Large 
4to. 121. Halfgbound. Longman and Co. &e. 

ih European eyes, Oriental Scenery has a very marked and 

peculiar character, arising not only from the plants which 
constitute the foliage of the landscape, but from the style of 
architecture which pervades the buildings. ‘That the public 
are much indebted to the pencil of the Messrs. Daniells, for 
numerous beautiful views of interesting objects in this quar- 
ter of the globe, all persons who have frequented the Exhibi- 
tions at Somerset House must be ready gratefully to bear wit« 
ness ; and since fine paintings are beyond the reach of the great: 
majority of amateurs of the arts, we are happy to inform them 
that these gentlemen have executed designs on a scale of expence 
which is adapted to the pockets of those who. cannot purchase. 
large pictures. Even a long series of richly tinted etch« 
ings, however, cannot be bought for a trifle; though the sum. 
requjred for them bears a very small proportion to that which 
must be paid for similar representations on a grand scale in.oil, 

In taking this opportunity of announcing 4 Picturesque Voyage 
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to India by the Messrs. Daniells, we would offer them our best 
thanks for the high gratification which their productions have 
often afforded us; and though we may not be able to augment 
their fame, we shall at least have the satisfaction of paying 
Some tribute to their pre-eminent genius and exertions, by 
which the romantic scenery and stupendous antiquities of India 
have been brought home to our contemplation. A small por- 
tion, indeed, of their labours is now before us: but the style of 
execution is extremely creditable to their taste, and is a fair 
specimen of the whole. 

The volume, which exhibits fifty coloured etchings of views 
taken during a voyage to India and China, is introduced by a 
short preface, and contains also brief explanations subjoined 
to the plates. From the former we extract some remarks 
which will elucidate the objects of the work, and shew that 
the Messrs. Daniells are not less sensible as authors than in- 
genious as artists ; : 


‘ It was an honourable feature in the late century, that the pas. 
sion for discovery, originally kindled by the thirst for gold, was ex- 
alted to higher and nobler aims than commercial speculations. Since 
this new era of civilization, a liberal spirit of curiosity has prompted 
undertakings to which avarice lent no incentive, and fortune annexed 
no reward ; associations have been formed, not for piracy, but hu- 
manity : science has had her adventurers, and philanthropy her 
achievements ; the shores of Asia have been invaded by a race of stu- 
dents with no rapacity but for lettered relics ; by naturalists, whose 
cruelty extends not to one human inhabitant ; by philosophers, am- 
bitious only for the extirpation of error, and the diffusion of truth, 
Tt remains for the artist to claim his part in these guiltless spolia- 
tions, and to transport to Europe the picturesque beauties of these 
favoured regions. ‘The contemplation of oriental scenery is interest- 
ng to the philosophic eye, from the number of monuments, and 
other venerable objects which still exist in those ever celebrated 
countries, and which cast a gleam of traditionary light on the ob- 
scurity of departed ages. Happily for curiosity, these vestiges are 
often elucidated by the manners of the present inhabitants, who with 
unexampled fidelity have preserved their primitive customs pnim- 
paired hy time or conquest ; and their domestic. institutions still pre- 
sent the image of a remote and almost obsolete antiquity. ‘There are 
other assqciations of sentiment, which in this country, must lend to 
oriental scenery peculiar attractions ; a large part of Hindoostan is 
now annexed to the British empire ; and it cannot but afford gratifica- 
tion to our public feelings to become familiar with a country ta 
which we are now attached by the ties of consanguinity and affection. 
There are, perhaps, few of us who have not been impelled by stronger 
motives than curiosity to trace the progress of an Indian voyage ; and 
to acquire some local ideas of those distant regions which it has been 
the fortune of our friends or relatives to explore. To assist the 
imagination in this erratic flight is the object of the — 
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work ¢ delineation is the only medium by which a faithful descrip. 
tion can be given of sensible images ; the pencil is narrative to che 
eye; and however minute in its relations, can scarcely become tedi- 
ous ; its representations are not liable to the omissions of memory, 
or the misconceptions of fancy ; whatever it communicates is a 
transcript from nature.’ 


Nothing is required to be added to this explanatory preface ¢ 
and we shall therefore proceed to mention the subjects of most 
of the engravings, and to give a few specimens of the illustra- 
tions. Perhaps the plates representing Gravesend and the pas- 
sing of Beechy-head might have been omitted, and the views 
intitled Madeira and Off Madeira have commenced the series : 
but, by an error of the press (no doubt), the artists have given 
a strange representation of the temperature of this beautiful 
island, when they say that ‘the thermometer is never higher 
than 25 in the shade,’ instead of 75. — Crossing the Line next 
occurs, and the letter-press accompanying this plate is explana- 
tory of the humorous nautical ceremony which takes place on 
this occasion, and which the drawing represents. Next succeed 
Gale off the Cape of Good Hope,—A man overboard, (the seaman 
represented in this plate unfortunately perished,) — Cape o 
Good Hope, (here the Table-mountain, which is 3316 feet high, 
is exhibited in a beautiful point of view, rising above Cape- 
town,)—The Albatross, or Diomedia exultans,— Java Head, — 
Malay Prows and Cances, — and Anjere Point, Straits of Sunda. 
The letter-press appended to this last mentioned plate contains 
the following account : 


‘ Anjere Point is on the Javaside, half way up the Straits of Sunda ; 
it opens on a range of mountains, some of them rising abruptly in 
double ridges from the ocean, and others aor aut to the €ase 
tern boundary of the horizon. At the distance of some miles from 
Anjere Point are two small islands called the Cap and Button, 
which are usually visited by voyagers ; unlike the Coralline isles they 
present steep precipitous banks, and from other circumstances in their 
configuration are supposed to be of volcanic origin. In the Cap are 
two caverns open to the sea, constantly frequented by those grey 
swallows, whose delicate nests form a favourite article of Chinese 
luxury, and a profitable branch of Javanese commerce. These curi- 
ous little fabrics are of an oval shape, arranged in regular rows, com- 
posed of fine filaments, cemented together by viscous matter.—T hese 
nests, when white and transparent, are said to be worth their weight 
in silver.’ 


The Dutch Residence at Anjere Point is a plate containing 
much picturesque beauty; and the same may be asserted of 
the next, the Watering Place at Anjere Point. ‘This spot is not 
far distant from the city of Batavia, in the vicinity of which 
grow ‘ the nutmeg-tree, the olive, the cinnamon, the camphor- 
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tree, the pepper-plant, a species of vine whose pungent leaf is 


the betel, so universally used in the east, and the areca nut-treé, 


the smallest of the palms, representing a beautiful miniature of 
the gigantic cabbage-tree, often the object of admiration in the 
West Indies.’ Of Batavia, the writers observe that it © sug- 
gests the melancholy idea of a garden blooming on a grave; 
the earth teems with delicious fruits, but the air is loaded with 
pestilential vapours, and vegetation seems to flourish at the 
expence of human life.’ 


Of the pleasing view of a Afa/ay-village, the text gives us 
this account : . 


‘ The Malay Doosoons or villages are frequently situated on the 
borders of a lake, and generally command an eminence difficult of 
access. ‘Their houses are raised from the ground on posts or stand- 
ards, in the manner of the granaries in’ England ; the frames are of 
wood; the flooring consists of layers of bamboo, over which is a 
lath of bamboo split thin, and tied dawn with the filaments of the 
rattan. ‘This elastic floor is covered with mats of various kinds. 
The sides of the house are closed in with paloopo, which is the 


bamboo half split, opened, and rendered flat, by notching the circular 


-joints within side, laying it to dry in the sun, pressed down with 


weights. The houses are commonly covered with the altass, a species 
of palm-leaf ; the larger houses have three pitches in the roof; the 
middle one, under which the door is placed, being much lower than 
the other two ; in smaller houses there are but two pitches, and the 
entrance is in the smaller which covers a kind of hall or cooking- 
room. The ascent to these dwellings is by a light scaling ladder of 
notched bamboo, which is seldom fastened to the timbers, and is 
sometimes taken in at night, to guard against the sudden incursions 
of ferocious animals. The furniture is simple as the edifice ; the bed 
is no other than a fine mat ; with pillows embellished with some shew 
material resembling foil ; a canopy composed of party-coloured clo 
is?suspended over the head ; neither chairs nor tables are necessary 
articles to the Javanese, who sit on the floor reclining on the left side, 
supported on the left hand. With the use of knives and speons my 
are wholly unacquainted ; they use salvers called the doolong, whic 
move on feet ; on these are placed the cross waiters, and in them are 
the cups containing their curry and rice, which at their. meals is 
always taken up between the right thumb and fingers. The houses 
have not the convenience of chimneys ; the fire-places are formed of 
loose bricks or stones arranged on the landing place before the 
door.’ 


Then follow delineations of Malay Prows,— Malays of Java, 
—Chinese trading and fishing Vessels,——Macao, China,—a Chinese 


Husbandman *,—Hotun, on the Canton river, where for the first 
time 





* In describing this plate, it is mentioned that ¢ Danes Island, 
whence the view is taken, is an islet of small extent,.not far from 
Whampoa, 
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time the pagoda is introduced, and we are told that ¢ the 
Pagoda is an object familiar in Chinese landscapes, though it 
does not appear that these religious-looking edifices are con- 
secrated to either publig or private worship.’ Chinese Vessels. 
Here again we must pause io transcribe : 


_ © The Chinese are equally ignorant of geography and navigation ; 
they have no methods for discovering the latitude and longitude of 
different places, and always, if possible, keep close to the shore. 
The vessels exhibited in the plate are evidently ill adapted to a long 
voyage ; nor is the three-masted junk, presented in a preceding plate, 
of a structure to contend with the tremendous gales so frequently 
experienced in the Chinese seas. The hull of these junks 1s of a 
curved form ; the fore part, instead of being round, as is usual with 
European vessels, is square and flat like the stern, and both are ele- 
vated far above the deck ; it is without a keel, and the diameter of 
the mainmast is sometimes equal to that of an English man of war, of 
sixty guns. ‘The sails are wrought from the fibres of the bamboo, 
and are often furled and unfurled like a fan ; the rudder is placed in 
an opening of the stern, and is usually taken up in sands and shallows, 
It frequently happens that one of these junks is the common concern 
of a hundred merchants, whose goods are lodged in separate compart- 
ments. <A ship of the largest size carries one thousand tons and five 
hundred men, each of whom has his humble birth, containing a mat 
and a pillow. The compass is placed before an altar, on which 
burns a taper, composed of wax, tallow, and sandal-wood-dust, and 
divided into twelve equal divisions ; which are intended to measure 
out the progress of the hours. Numbers of these vessels sail every 
season from Canton on commercial expeditions ; and it is computed 
that ten thousand seamen perish annually in the Chinese seas. No 
ene embarks on this perilous enterprize without taking a solemn 
farewell of his family and friends ; and should it be his fate to return, 
his restoration is joyfully celebrated as a resurrection from death. 
It would perhaps be impossible to discover’ a man, who, like Sind- 
bad, had made a seventh voyage. In one or two passages to Bata- 
via, the adventurer makes his fortune; the only object sufficiently 
stimulating to draw him from his native home.’ 


Chinese Tomb, — Chinese Gentleman and Lady, — Scene on the 
Canton River,—A Chinese Fort,—South-west view of Cantony— 
Chinese Junks, — Chinese Pavilion, — An offering to the God of 
Fire. An explanation of the ceremony represented in this 
plate is thus given: 


‘ Some years since at Canton, when some junks had been acci- 
dentally burnt in the river, it was deemed expedient to offer a pro- 
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Whampoa, chiefly remarkable for being the rendezvous of European 
gentlemen who have concerns of honour to discuss ; a circumstance 
so well understood, that at Canton the lacgnic style of a challenge is, 
« Danes Island, Sir !” 
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pitiatory sacrifice to the genius of fire. The scene ig on the banks of 
the Tigris: On the shore is placed a large tray, in which are ars 
ranged the cups and saucers containing the sacred oblations ; above 
it is suspended a large lanthorn, to which many smaller ones are at- 
tached ; the smoke is produced by the combustion of paper; the 
persons bending before the tray, in an attitude of supplication, are 
merchants solicitous to appease the vindictive deity ; behind them is 
a group, composed of six priests clothed in red, attended by musi- 
cians, playing on the patterra, and the gong, or loo. At the conclu. 
sion of the ceremony, the tea, rice, and sweetmeatsy contained in 
the ¢ups, are consumed. The Chinese have no religious assemblies, 
nor any stated seasons for public or private worship. They repair 
to the temples, which are always open, as often as they are prompted 
by hope or fear to invoke the favour of their respective deities.’ 


In the account of ‘a Chinese Gentleman,’ it is remarked that 
¢ Literature is seldom cultivated for amusement; and authors 
are said to be more numerous than readers.’ 

Coast of Cochin China,—Pedro Branco, —Cape Ricardo, Straits 
of Malacca,—Fowl Island, Bay of Bengal,—( Ava is erroneously 
called, in the explanation of this plate, the Bisman instead of 
the Birman empire. )—Scene near Ganwancolly on the Hooghly,— 
View of Calcutta from the Garden reach of the Hooghly river,—Old 
Fort Gaut, Calcutta, within the walls of which is the Black 
Hole, so mournfully eternized by the sufferings of Mr. Hol- 
well and his ill-fated companions in 1756. 

We have not transcribed the titles of all the plates : but our 
enumeration is sufficiently complete, and our extracts from the 
letter-press are perhaps sufficiently ample, to enable the pur- 
chasers of works of this kind to form an idea of the entertain- 
ment which they may expect from this splendid volume. We 
recollect to have heard our ingenious friend Mr. de Louther- 
bourg, recently deceased, speak in terms of the warmest com- 
mendation of the delineations of Eastern scenery by the pencils 
of the Messrs. Daniells; and had he been alive, he would 
have derived pleasure from the praise which we have here 
bestowed on them : but, since this volume has been lying on 
our table, he has been taken from that world of which 
he so glowingly delineated the striking features; and before 
this article can be printed, his ashes will occupy the same 
church-yard which contains those of Hogarth. ‘The arts will 
certainly mourn over his tomb; though he will not, perhaps, 
be so fortunate as to have another Garrick, to write for it an 
epitaph so beautiful and appropriate as that which was in- 
scribed on the monument of the “ Great painter of man- 
kind.” 7 

To facilitate consultation, a list of the plates should have 
been given, and they should have been numbered. 
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Art. VIII. Mr, Bentham on the Theory of Punishments and Re- 
wards, translated into French by M. Dumont. 


[ Article concluded from p. 186. 


rT Houcn the subject of Punishments was a beaten topic, 


which required the vigorous genius of Mr. Bentham to_ 


give it interest, the case is different with that of Rewards, which 
may be considered as untrodden ground. The work of 
Dragonetti, his Trattato delle Virth e de? Premii, praised as it 
was for a time, compared even to Beccaria, translated into 
various languages, and passing through several editions, is now 
almost forgotten, and scarcely calls on us to qualify the ob- 
servation. 

In his second volume, Mr. Bentham’s plan is the same with 
that of the preceding ; and the one is, if we may so express 
it, a counterpart of the other. Analogy continues to be the 
author’s guide. He examines the different sources whenee 
rewards may be drawn, the qualities which they ought to 
possess, and the proportions which they ought to bear to ser- 
vices 3 he points out such as become injurious and such as are 
superfluous ; and he instructs us how to economize those that 
are beneficial. He proposes to establish a public remuneratory 
process, which should be performed before any reward is 
adjudged ; and as we have a public accuser to prosecute crimes, 
he would have a public officer whose duty it should be to 
examine the titles of candidates for rewards. —-How much 
will many of the newly created lords, whom that grand distri- 
buter of rewards, Mr. Pitt, raised to the peerage, regret that 
this ingenious idea had not been realized previously to their 
exaltation! How brightly would the private virtues and public 
services of numbers of them have shone in the reports of the 
proposed investigating ofhicer !—Mr. B. illustrates his idea by 
stating a well-known usage which prevailed heretofore inthe court 
of Rome. ¢ Before’, says he, ‘any person was canonized as a 
saint, an advocate was appointed to plead against him, who 
was usually denominated the Devil’s Advocate. If this counset 
had been always faithful to his client, the Roman Calendar 
would be somewhat less crowded. ‘The idea its excellent, and 
is one which policy ought to borrow from religion.” —In 
Sweden, the King, until very lately, we are informed, was 
obliged, when he granted a pension or a title, to state in the 
patent the service in respect of which the benefit was bestowed 
or the honour conferred. 
It is also observed by Mr. Bentham that, in our own country, 
in every case of a claim made to a dormant Peerage, the 
Attorney-General is charged to examine all evidence that tendg 
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to invalidate it; and why, he asks, ‘has he not a similar. 
function to exercise in the case of a new creation?’ 

‘These considerations form the substance of the first book of 
the second volume. In the course of it, the author discusses 
the subject of rewards to infarmers, and of those which are 
offered to accomplices. Beccaria condemns the latter, but he 
is here completely refuted. We must not attempt an analysis 
of the seventeen chapters which compose this book ; and the 

. whole is so connected together, that, in endeavouring to detach 
certain passages, we perceive that we are able to give our 
readers only incoherent and imperfect ideas. All hangs together 
as in a well compacted building; and yet every separate sub- 
ject is exhibited with the greatest clearness. ‘The basis of the 
work is not abstracted. It is founded on familiar and well 
known ideas ; and it is rendered highly interesting by a vast 
number of curious historical traits, as well as by a comparison 
of the usages of different nations with respect to the employ- 
ment of rewards. ‘This rich collection of examples and illustra. 
tions forms a striking feature of the production; and though 
the facts have been supplied by the annais of all countries, the 
application of them is almost constantly made to our own 
laws and customs ;—England is ever under our eye. The 
most interesting of the chapters, in this respect, is that which 
treats on injurious rewards. ¢ An injurious reward,’ we are told, 
‘js one which generates crimes or vicious dispositions. ‘This is 
one of those delicate subjects on which it is better to excite the 
reader to reflection, and to: put him into a way of making dis- 
coveries himself, than to attack established opinions or power- 
ful interests. I shall confine myself to such instances as re- 
quire only to be stated in order to shew their injurious tendency. 
The following maxim is a never failing rule by which we may 
discriminate good and evil in this respect: ‘ ih all matters; 
avoid every thing in the form of a recompence, which may 
give the functionary an interest that is contrary to the public 
good.” 2 , i 
According to this rule, no judge should have any interest in 
prolonging suits, nor a minister in favouring war, nor a col- 
lector in swelling expence, nor a teacher of morality in setting 
an example of falsehood, nor men of learning and literature 
in supporting dangerous prejudices. — Do we assert that the 
legislator ought always to connect interest with duty, still 
more incumbent is it on him to avoid all that would disunite 
those principles, all that turns reward against the service, all that 
givesthe public functionarya profit, be it certainorcasual, known 
or unknown, resulting from the omission or violation of his 


‘duty. The author instances the sums allotted to our ape 
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judges for carrying records into courts of appeal, which is most 
gencraily a process instituted for delay ; and the profits which 
V.asters in Chancery derive from: delays. 


¢ We cannot,’ proceeds Mr. Bentham, ¢ but be terrified in perusing 
the list of functionaries, high and low, who regard war as their prey. 
Who can tell how far these personal interests affect the most im- 

ortant determinations ? I do not accuse Ministers, Generals, Admi- 
rals, and Representatives of the people, of suffering themselves to be 
seduced by vile pecuniary interest ;—a general imputation of this 
sort would be a satire: but these motives are the more dangerous as 
they operate less openly, and, if they cannot be abolished, they ought 
not to be increased; for if the probity that braves temptations is the 
most heroic, that which shuns them is the most secure, while the 
weakness which is overcome by them is the most common, 

‘ We have in Europe a famous university, to which distinguished 
youth resort to fiaish their education. When the young candidate, 
presents himself to be received, his preceptor and the Vice-chagcellor 
present to him thebook of statutes, which he swearsto observe: yet the 
youth, and the tutor, and the Vice-chancellor, are all sensible that the 
statutes cannot be gbserved, and that they are without scruple vio- 
lated by those who live under them. ‘Thus the first lesson which 
the youth learns is a lesson of perjury ; — aid this is not all. ‘The 
second step is to subscribe, in testimony of belief, a symboi of doctrine, 
composed more thay two centuries ago, consisting of a set of pro- 
positions whjch are infallibly true in one country, but infallibly false 
inanother, By these, one class of men is rejected and three are ad- 
mitted ; viz, 1. those who believe the propositions; 2. those who 
believe the contrary ; and g. those who would sign the Koran in the 
game manner, without even asking themselyes what they think of 
them, and who know not what they are, Socrates was accused of 
corrupting youth. What it was to which this accusation referred, I 
have never learned: but I would say that it is to corrupt youth to 
teach them, that there are oaths which do net bind, scruples which 
must be overcome, solemn acts which must be performed merely as 
watters of imitatiwn and without examination, and that our consciences 
must be placed in the hands of our superiors, 

‘ Many men, for a slight personal advantage, would without 
scruple do all in their power to promote a war which should cost two 
or three hundred thousand lives ; yet among these men is to be found 
scarcely one who, setting aside all fear from human laws, would at- 
tempt any thing against the life of a single individual, — still less 
against a relation whose death would make his fortune.’ 


In treating of the choice of rewards, in the oth chapter, the 
author represents the most eligible to be those which possess 
qualities corresponding with the qualities that intitle punish. 
ments to a preference: rewards, he adds, will better answer 
the desired purpose, the more they are divisible, commensur- 
able, economical, exemplary, analogous, popular, and produc; 
tive. When thus circumstanced, they will be the better 
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adapted to call forth the perseverance of the individual, and to 
insure its continuance. 


‘ Analogy has sometimes a very pointed effect of this nature, 
The law of this country, besides other rewards, gives to the person, 
who takes a highway-robber the horse on which he rode when com. 
mitting the offence. We might suppose that the legislator had in his 
mind the fine lines of the Roman Poet, 


“© Vidisti, quo Turnus equo, guibus ibat in armis, 
Aureus ? ipsum illum clypeum cristasque rubentes 
Excipiam sorti, jam nunc tua premia, Nise.” 


‘ How ingenious is this device! The reward presents itself fully 
in view at the moment of the struggle ; and interest backs the motive 
of honour, The animal thus conferred is a testimony borne to activity 
and prowess; it is atrophy of victory ; and it furnishes a constant 
occasion for the captor to relate his exploit. I dwell the more on 
this circumstance, because British legislation cannot boast of other 
similar traits. Characterized by fairness and good sense, it is always 


- in the style of mediocrity, and seems to shrink from attempts to quit 


the beaten track ; it is too modest to attempt those masterly strokes, 
and those rare felicities, which communicate the impression of the 
reat and the sublime. 

¢ In the Roman system of rewards, examples of this sort were 
numerous. Each species of exploits had its appropriate reward; and 
there were symbolical crowns, such as the besieging, the mural, the 
civic, &c. ‘l'his custom preserved for a long time the antient simplicity 
of the republic; and a sprig of parsley effaced the splendor of crowns 
of gold. I was about to speak of her triumphs: but [ stop short, 
and call to recollection the pride of victory trampling on conquered 
nations, Let legislation encourage a military spirit, which doubtless 
is requisite, but let it not be made the paramount passion of a 


people !? 

The second book treats of salaries. Here the author intro- 
duces ‘a distinction which at first view appears to be too 
subtile, but, by attentively following him, we perceive its 
soundness and its importance : 


‘ Salary,’ he says, ‘ is not a recompence, nor does it produce the 
same effects. If a salary which is connected with a function were a 
recompence for the services derived from it, the more we augmented 
the salary, the greater would be our chance of increasing the efforts 
of the functionary, and of carrying the service to the highest per- 
fection possible. Let us imagine a moral thermometer. If fifty 
pounds occasion the exertions and diligence of a parish-minister to 
rise to five degrees, five thousand pounds would cause the same vir- 
tues to rise inan Archbishop to roo degrees.’ 


Without following the author in this admirable illustration, 
we may State that his conclusion is irresistible: viz. The salary 


being always the same, whether the service he well or ill per- 
formed, 
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formed, if the functionary exerts himself to the utmost, his 
efforts are not owing to the salary. 

Mr. B. next lays down rules, and enters into explanations, 
the principal object of which is to shew in what manner sala- 
ries should be connected with functions, in order to combine 
most intimately the interest of the functionary with his duty. 

With great reason, we think, the author is an advocate 
for: the venality of offices to a certain extent. ‘This mode 
of considering the subject is new in our country, and it will 
doubtless surprize many readers: but we have no doubt that, 
when the object is perfectly considered, nothing will appear 
more clear than that it is a matter of } justice, and a highly con- 
venient regulation, to put up to sale a certain portion and des- 
cription of public offiees ; and that such a regulation arises out 
of the nature of things, and would in a degree extinguish mis- 
chievous patronage and form a fund for the increase of re- 
wards.— Mr. Bentham discusses, in his usual able manner, the 
beaten subject of farming the revenue, or of collecting it ace 
cording to the present mode. In some branches, the practice ef 
farming j it is highly convenient: but, independently of the abuses 
by which it has been always accompanied, and the strong aver- 
sion to it that is entertained, we conceive that insuperable ob- 
jections to it as a general system may be urged. — Nothing is 
more admirable than all that is here thrown out on the subject 
of economical reform. ‘lhe patriotism of the author is of the 
most glowing kind, and his whole performance is one continued 
attack on abuses: but, while he effectually exposes them, the cir- 
cumstances which accompany them are not overlooked by him, 
and he gives them due consideration. He is laudably anxious 
that his reforms should be mingled with no injustice ; and while 
he would have the public interest paramount, he would not violate 
any private rights, nor disappoint any fair and justly founded 
expectations. No reforms are to be introduced at the expence 
of private interests. Indemnity to the individual is never over- 
looked by this benevolent philosopher ; and private rights are 
held sacred. ¢ If,’ he says, £ in our reforms we lose sight of 
ptivate security, the remedy is converted into poison, and the 
reformer becomes an executioner.’ 

The excellent ideas of Mr. Bentham on this topic are con- 
tained in a passage taken from the Traites de Léyislation, in 
which he exposes the unfeeling and iniquitous maxims that 
were followed by our neighbours; which, we fear, some among 
ourselves would be ready, had they the power, to put in 
practice : 


‘ Shall it be said that the immediate abolition of places is a gain 
to the public ? this isa sophism. The sum in question would no 
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doubt. be a gain, if it came from any other source, or if it was 
realized by commerce or in any other just way : but it is no gain to 
the public, when it is wrung from individuals who form a part of that 
very public.’ Would a family be the richer, because a father took 
from one of the children his portion, in order to increase the fortunes 
of the others! The profit of an. abolished place is divided between 
the whole public; but the loss presses on an individual ; the yain is 
not perceptible, but the loss causes destruction. If we abolish all 
useless places, and make no compensation to the holders, what is 
the consequence? The streets are crowded with the despoiled 
citizens, exhibiting marks of indigence, while we scarcely see an 
individual whose condition the change has benefited. The groans of 
sorrow and the cries of despair resound from every quarter; while 
the benefit; being so minutely divided, is hardly perceived. If joy 
is professed, it arises not from the sense of good effected, but is a 
malignant satisfaction occasioned by surrounding misery. 

¢ What 1s done in order to deceive the people on the occasions of 
these acts of flagant injustice ? Recourse is had to pompous maxims, 
which have a mixture of truth and falsehood, and give to a ques- 
tion, which is extremely simple in itself, an air of profundity and 
mystery. . The interest of individuals, say the advocates for this in- 
human reformation, ought to yield to that of the public: but is not 
one individual as much a part of the public as another ? What is this 
public interest ; is it not made up of the mass of private interests? 
All these private interests ought to be considered, instead of regard- 
ing, as these unfeeling reformers do, a part of them as the whole, and 
another part of them as nothing; ‘The interest of each individual is 
sacred, and not to be tarnished, or the interest of no one is thus to be 
regarded, Individual interests are the sole real interests. — Have a 
care of individuals! Do not disturb them, nor suffer their rights on 
uny account to be invaded, and you will have done enough for the 
vublic. On a multitude of occasions, men who have suffered by the 
Gperation of certain laws have not dared to’ assert what their rights 
weres or have been refused a hearing on account of this false and per- 
nicious construction of the maxim that private ought to yield to 
pubhte good. ‘T'reat it as a question of generosity, whom does it 
become to exercise 1t ? All towards one, or one towards all? Who is 
the most selfish ; he who desires to keep what he has, or he who 
would seize by force what another possesses? An evil felt and a 
benefit not felt,—-beliold the result af those -boasted operations which 
sacrifice individuals to the publie.’ 

If reforms were always thus guarded, how little would they be 
to be dreaded, and how many objections of the advocates of cor- 
ruption would be silenced! Where the talentsare so distinguished, 
it 1s pleasing to see the feelirigs so fine and unadulterated; and 
having so many occasions for extolling the author’s head, we are 
rejoiced to find that the heart deserves not less praise. — We 
have not yet done with this interesting part of the volume. 
In concluding his view. of reforms,.the author adds; ‘it was 
thus that Leopold proceeded, when Grand Duke of oe 
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Notwithstanding the numerous reforms effected by that Prince, 
all ‘'uscany did not possess a single individual who had ner 
compensation made to him for any lois which he suffered from tlie 
change. ' If his place was abolished, he received a sum for his 
life equal to its salary; by way of pension. Proceeding in this 
manner, the pleasure of reforms is pure, and nothing is committed 
to hazard; if no good be done, the principal object 1s secured 3 
no attack 1s made on individual happiness,’ : 

Book HI. treats of the encouragement of the arts and 
sciences. It contains only three chapters : the first dividing the 
arts and sciences into four classes, the agreeable, the curious, the 
immediately and the remotely useful. ‘These different branches of 
knowlege, according to the author, require different attentions 
from the administrators of government. — Some excellent ob- 
servations on the agreeable arts and sciences are followed by a 
brief tirade against literary criticism, which 1s as extravagant as 
any thing that has ever been produced by passion and ignorance. 
According to what is laid down in these pages, it would be 
pedantic, and even mischievous, to make any distinction between 
this author’s incoherent erude effusions, and the valuable di- 
gested and arranged matter which the incomparable patience 
and industry of M. Dumont have extracted out of them; and 
which is set off by a style that unites the utmost perspicuity and 
precision with extreme neatness and felicity. Zhe fact alone 
could make it credible that the powerful and enlightened mindy 
which produced the excellent matter on which we have been 
commenting, should have thrown out such miserable effusions 
as the following: § It is only as affording an innocent employ- 
ment of leisure, that the agreeable arts and sciences are useful. 
Under the pretext of purifying our taste, we have been robbed 
of a more or less considerable part of the objects which are cal- 
culated to amuse us. ‘These critics are disturbers ,of pleasure ; 
importunate intruders, who, sitting down to table, with their 
pretended delicacy, take away the appetite of the other guests. 
It is prejudice only (and a baneful prejudice) that speaks of 
true and false in matters of taste’.—In the same style, the 
author inveighs against satire : 

‘ To these critics we may join the satirists, whose whole ocenpation 
is to foment calumny, and who are solely employed in casting contempt 
on all that interests man. In consequence of blackening and exaggerat- 
ing every thing of which they treat, they vitiate the discernment and 
judgments of others. They confound all things, and diffuse their 
poison universally. Their employ is to obliterate all the lines of de- 
marcation and distinction, which the philosopher and the legislator 
take such Pains to trace ; and for one correct trait in their works, we 
meet with a hundred odious hyperboles, They are indefatigable in 
exciting malevolence or antipathy.’ 
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Again, in the same style; ‘ the Minister who amused himself 
with solitary games was better occupied than he would have 
been if, with the Iliad in his hand, he had fostered in his heart 
the ferocious passion which feeds on blood and tears.’ 

We have here another instance which shews that the highest 
elevation of talents and attainments is no guarantee against the 
most degrading mistakes. Any comment on this shallow 
abuse would be preposterous: but we cannot help observing 
how strangely biassed must that mind be, which does not see 
that the person who in these times qualifies himself to derive 
delight from the Iliad, and who is capable of discerning and re- 
lishing its beautics, must necessarily be one of the last to cherish 
the ferocious passion, the effects of which that poem so admirably 
levelopes. ‘To such a person, that passion appears only as the 
shade in the-piece. Such a reader will admire its faithful deli- 
neation, while he contemplates the thing itself with disgust and 
horror, We suppose that Mr. Bentham ranges Bunyan and 
Blackmore by the side of Milton and Dryden, and that it is 
equally indifferent to him which of these writers he takes up to 
pass a leisure-hour. Considered as authors, why may we not 
place him and Montesquieu and Beccaria in the society of the 
miserable copyists of the feudal or the Roman law ? Mr. Ben- 
tham is himself an author, as well as the great projector of 
beneficial schemes of reform. What is it that gives him his rank 
in the former capacity? Have not the rare literary attainments 
and accomplishments of M. Dumont been employed in impart- 
ing shape and form and symmetry to the chaos of Mr. B.’s papers? 
His own case refutes his doctrine ; and he cannot persevere in 
his error, without incurring, in addition to the charge of igno- 
rance, that of ingratitude. ) 

Passing over this strange episode, the remaining part of thie 
short third book exhibits to us Mr. Bentham’s former self; and 
tve regret that we cannot accompany him in his instructive 
observations on the advancement and the diffusion of the 
sciences. 

The fourth and concluding book does not yield in interest: 
and importance to any part of these volumes. It is intitled, 
Of Encouragements in relation to Industry and Commerce, and 
forms an abridgement as solid as it is concise, of the grand prin- 
ciples of political economy. We could not have believed that 
the whole doctrine of Dr. Adam Smith could have been com- 

rized within such narrow limits, and at the same time 
2 exhibited with additional force and clearness. In_ his 
treatment of this subject, the author, while he confirms the 
theory of the Scotish philosopher, carries with him his own 
original manner 5 and # exhibits all his native vigou¥, while 
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he adds his own discoveries to those of his predecessor. The 
great difference between them is this;—Dr. Smith sets out 
from facts, traces historically the causes and progress of riches, 
and occasionally throws out principles from which a system 
may be deduced, but which he does not himself form : — Mr. 
Bentham, presuming the historical relation to be already known, 
treats the subject in a manner purely didactic, lays down a 
grand principle, and draws every thing to it, making it appear 
that from it a complete system of political econonty may be 
constructed. ‘This great principle is, the limitation of industry 
and commerce by capital. 


‘ Political economy,’ says M. Dumont, ¢ is on the whole rather a 
science than an art. There is much in it to learnand little to perform. — 
What ought government to do in order to increase national wealth ? 
Very little. Nothing, rather than too much. — What ought it to do 
in order to advance population? Nothing. — What will in most 
states be the best method of favotiring the increase of riches and 
population? To abolish the laws and regulations by which it has been 
sought to increase them: provided that this abolition be gradual, and 
executed with care and judgment.— Behold art reduced to very 
little! Security, Liberty, these are all that industry requires. The 
request of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, to the govern- 
ment, is as modest and reasonable as that of Diogenes to Alexander : 
“ Take thyself away from my sun-shine.”’ ‘They require no favour ; 
all that they want is a free and secure career.’ 

This chapter proceeds from the pen of the able and ingenious 
editor; and they must have more sagacity than we boast of 
possessing, who can perceive any difference between him and 
his author. ‘This and other specimens in these volumes make 
us wish to see original productions from the same hand. 

It appears to us impossible to abridge this part of the work, 
which is itself a most masterly abridgment. In the first 
chapter, the author shews that capital limits industry, and that 
the individuals who are interested are the best able to judge 
how capital should be employed. In the following chapters, 
he considers loans 3 premiums for production and exportation ; 
the prohibition of rival manufactures; the various effects of 
taxes on industry, commerce, and population; colonies ; the 
means of increasing riches ; and the different obstacles which 
oppose the career of industry. ‘This fourth book is so clear 
and concise, that it may equally serve as an introduction to 
the student and as a summary for adepts. 

After all that we have said of this publication, we are conscious 
of not having succeeded in giving our readers an adequate idea 
of its importance. It is one of those performances, the 
fruit of genius and of long and patient labour, which on the 
score of merit and utility claim to rank among the productions 
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that do honour to the country. If we have devoted to it 4 
portion of space and attention which may appear to be unusual, 
let it be recollected that our ordinary occupation relates 
to temporary effusions, -of which after a few months the 
recollection is preserved only in the numbers of our journal; 
while, in the present instance, we have been engaged on one 
of those original treatises, which will hold a permanent 
place in our libraries, and will sooner or later give rise to an 
era in out legal history: 

Owing to the unfortunate state of the continent, and the 
éxclusion of our commerce from Europe, we fear that the sale 
of thefe books will be confined to the market of Great 
Britain, We feel, however, no ordinary anxiety that the editor 
fhould find encouragement to prosecute his labours on the farther 
manuscripts of Mr. Bentham : which, comprehending a complete 
penal code, we have been informed are in the hands of M. 
Dumont, and are intended to see the light if his past efforts 
meet with due encouragement. We hope that so great a 
treasure will not be lost to humanity. —Scarcely any other, than 
a mari who could have produced the original work, could have 
rendered the services to these papers, which they owe to M. 
Dumont. His distinguished -attainments are well known, and 
are every where discernible in these pages: but the pains 
and labour, which these services have cost him, while they 
escape superficial observers, intitle him to the highest acknow- 
legements and consideration from every lover of human im- 

provement. What he was on former occasions, he is through- 


out the present volumes. Jo 
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BULLION*QUES TION. 


Art.g. Considerations on the present State of Bank-notes, Specie, and 
Bullion, in a Series of Letters addressed to the Right Hon. 
In Two Parts. By Mercator, 8vo. pp. 32. 2s. Sherwood 
and Co. 

These considerations were addressed, it appears, to one of the 
Ministers (Mr. Perceval, we presume,) at a time when the bullion- 
subject greatly engrossed the public mind. A hope that some of the 
suggestions might have been deemed worthy of adoption was the 
motive of this step: but, to the writer’s great mortification, a bill 
was soon afterward passed, containing enactments of the most oppo- 
site tendency. ‘Fhough no great admirers of the conduct of ministers , 


in regard to the Bullion-question, we can scarcely blame them for 
turning 
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turning a deaf ear to this author ; whose remedies rise no higher than 
the old plan of prohibiting the export of bullion, the manufacture of 
plate, aud the melting of gold by refiners. To these hackneyed ex- 
pedients, he addsthe recommendation of a bountyon the import of bul- 
lion, and the still more singular suggestion of a rise in the value of 
our coin every quarter, so as to keep it always above the value of 
bullion. Mercator, however, is by no means disposed to under-rate 
his plans in this manner. In spite of minister or critic, * he feels an 
irresistible impulse to commit them to the press, and intends them for 
the perusal of Peers and Members of Parliament ;’ and lest an alarm 
should go abroad that his publication had resulted from improper 
views, he gravely assures. his readers that he is ‘ connected with no 


party, and has no other motive than the public good.’ Lo. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.10. On the Divisions among Christians. A Charge delivered 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bedford, by the Rev. S. 
Vince, A. M., Archdeacon of Bedford, at his primary Visitation, 
held April 18, 1810. To which are added, Cautions against 
being misled by the Unitarian Interpretation of Scripture. 8 vo. 
2s. Lunn. 1811. 
Unitarians charge the advocates of modern orthodoxy with main- 

taining doctrines which are corruptions of Christianity ; while the 
Orthodox on the other hand represent the Unitarians as misleading, 
or, at least, as attempting to mislead, by their intgpretation of the 
Scriptures; What are we to do in this case? Were we to venture 
roundly to decide between the disputants, we should not settle the 
matter, but only be regarded as attaching ourselves to the party in 
whose favour we thus declared. The best measure, therefore, which 
we can adopt, is to state, with as much impartiality as we can prac- 
tise, the objections which may be offered to publications written on 
both sides of the question. 

Mr. Archdeacon Vince, after some general skirmishing in his 
Charge, comes to close quarters with the Unitarians in the Appendix. 
By his highly metaphysical note, at the beginning, intexded to re- 
concile the free-agency of man with the Divine foreknowlege, we 
were not greatly prepossessed 10 favour of his argumentative powers ; 
suice it appeared to us to be a very unsatisfactory (not to use a 
stronger epithet) mace of opviating the difficulty, to say ‘ that, if 
God should think proper to make man a free agent, he may suspend 
cr limit the exercise of his faculty of prescience, supposing in this 
case such to be necessary.” Had Dr. Priestley been alive, he would 
have smiled at this curious mode of solution; and Mr. Belsham will 
probably not lose the opportunity of amusing himself with Mr. Vince’s 
metaphysics, which stands as a sort of redoubt to his theology. The 
hints which Mr. V. gives at p. 34, on the method of interpreting 
Scripture, are extremely proper, and we entirely accord with him in 
the rules there laid down: but, as the controversy with Unitarians 
turns on certain niceties of phrase, we could have wished that he had 
canfined himself more to scriptural expressions. The names of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit occur in the N. T.: but we never read there of 
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‘ Three persons constituting the Divine Government.’ (See p. 28.) 
Such a phrase, or a phrase of equivalent import, is no where to be 
found in the N.T. At p.40, he with some reason objects to the 
comment of the Unitarians on ‘ the passage in which Christ is said 
* to come from God” and was “ going to God,” they explaining 
the first figuratively, and the second literally :’ but he has not been 
sufficiently guarded when he declares ¢ that it is frequently asserted 
in the Scripture, that Christ came to make satisfaction for the sins of 
the world,’ p. 47. Where does he find the word Satisfaction? It is 
indeed unfortunate that, in this very page, he observes ¢ that the death 
of Christ hasxsomehow or other, operated to procure our salvation.’ 
Now, if it be unequivocally asserted that Christ made satisfaction for 
»»@ur sins, where is the occasion for this vague expression of somehow 
or other ? So little does Mr. V. appear to have reflected on the subject 
of Atonement, that he seems (p. 39, note,) not to perccive the dif- 
ference between it and mediation: but can two ideas be more distinct 
than that of being a mediator between two parties, and that of being 
substituted in the place or stead of one of the parties, to satisfy or 
liquidate the claim of the other? In Deut. v. 5. is not Moses 
called a Mediator ?— Another note, at p. 48, contains a position 
which we believe will be regarded as berfectly new ; viz. that, * when 
in human judicature a man is punished for the sake of deterring others 
from offending, this is strictly a vicarious punishment.’? We request 
the Archdeacon to turn to his Dictionary for the meaning of the term 
vicarious. What a wide difference subsists between making an of- 
fender an example, and executing an innocent person in order that 
the guilty may escape all punishment i —We transcribe also the con- 
clusion of the note: * [n an union of the divine and human natures, 
the latter may suffer without the former.’ Here it will be asked by 
the Unitarian, “ if only a mere human body suffered, how could Di- 
vine Justice be satisfied by such an offering ?” 

We make these quotations from Mr. Vince’s pamphlet, merely to 
shew that he has not properly taken up the matters in dispute, and 
that the Unitarians will rather exult over his pages than be con- 
founded by them. He might have better managed the cause which 
he undertakes to advocate. He has not gone the right way to heal 





the divisions unhappily subsisting among Christians. Mo 
¢ 


Art. 11. 4 Christian’s Survey of all the primary Events and Periods 
of the World; from the Commencement of History, to the Con- 
clusion of Prophecy. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Miller. 
1811. 

With some ingenuity, and tolerable accuracy, the secular and there- 
ligious history of past times is epitomized in this work : but when the 
writer proceeds to survey the present state of Europe, and to look 
into futurity, we perceive the mere visionary. Undaunted by all fore 
mer attempts to explain the symbols exhibited in the Apocalypse; 
he ventures on an hypothesis with a confidence which nothing less than 
actual inspiration could justify ; applying to Bonaparte the character 
of Antichrist, and describing his empire as ‘the /ast great tyranny in 
the last age of the last Empire.’ Since prophetical interpreters, _— 
! : they 
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Yhey adapt specific passages in Daniel and St. John to the circum- 
stances of the present times, are obliged to practise a little manage. 
ment, Bonaparte, ‘inwhom the whole of Satan inhabits bodily,’ is here 
represented as ‘a new power,’ and yet ‘ mot a new power ;’ as the 
last head of the Roman Empire, assuming the title of Augustus, and 
the honour of the last of the Cxsars; and yet as without the name 
of Roman Emperor. The empire which he has erected 1s described 
as great ; as formed on the ruin of the Monarchies of the continent ; 
and yet, for our comfort, we are taught ¢ to consider it as mow ex- 
piring, though not yet as actually expired.’ Notwithstanding the vic- 
tories of the French, this revealer of secrets assures us, (though we 
are sorry to say that no appearances arise to give us confidence in the 
fact,) ‘ that they are rapidly advancing to a state of final and complete 
exhaustion.” What, however, is to follow when the present tyranny 
of Europe shall pass away? Is any other tyranny to succeed it? 
No. On the fall of the French Empire, the Kingdoms of this world 
are to become the Kingdoms of Christ. Bonaparte, without knowing 
it, is appointed to introduce the ffth Monarchy, and probably very 
soon ; for his power is said to be now expiring. Lest we should be 
suspected of giving a ludicrous representation of this writer’s view of 
the future, we transcribe his own words: 

‘ Hence it is manifest, that the next great crisis, or primary period 
of time, which, as Christians, we are aow to look for, is one that 
will put an end to all further distinction of secu/ar and religious inte- 
rest; because it will be no other than that last great concluding scene, 
and final transmutation of the present earth, so long expected by the 
Church, which shall introduce iis promised triumph, by revealing the 

lorified and everlasting Kingdom of its Lord and Deliverer.’ 

Shall we add ; 


“ To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace, 
And to be grave excceds all power of face ?”” 


Art.12. Report of the Formation of the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible- 
Society : together with a List of Patrons and Subscribers; Dr. 
Marsh’s Address to the Senate; Mr. Vansittart’s Reply; &c. 
&c. Edited by: Wm. Farish, B. D., Professor of Chemistry. 
8vo. pp.79g. 28. 6d. Hatchard. 


Art. 13. An Inquiry into the Consequences of neglecting to give 
the Prayer-Book with the Bible. Interspersed with Remarks on 
some late Speeches at Cambridge, and other important Matter re- 
lative to the British and Foreign Bible-Society. By Herbert 
Marsh, D.D, F.R.S., Margaret Professor. 8vo. pp. 80. 
ts. 6d. Rivingtons. 


Art. 14. A Letter to Herbert Marsh, D.D. PRS. &e. &e. &e. 
in Reply to certain Observations contained in his Pamphlet relative 
to the British and Foreign Bible-Society. By Edward Daniel 
Clarke, LL.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 

“Can such things be, and overcome us like a-summer’s cloud, 
without our special wonder !’? How singular is the present contro- 
versy, and what a strange part does the Margaret-Professor act in 
it? Little did the Bible-Society expect to have their “ good pas: 
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evil spoken of” by a-Protestant advocate for Revelation ; and little 
could a Dissenter At supposed that the distribution of the Bible 
alone would be disapproved by a member of the Established Church, 
As all Christian sects profess to derive their tenets from the Holy 
Scriptures, it must have been concluded that all would unite in’pro- 
moting the distribution of those sa¢red records to which all make their 
appeal; provided that these were left fairly to speak for themselves, 
without note orcomment. The Bible-Society, no doubt, congratu- 
lated themselves on the idea that their liberal system was unassailable by 
objection ; and that, as no sectarian spirit blended itseif with their grand 
principle of conduct,. all parties would view it with complacency, even 
if they did not afford it encouragement. They were deceived. Dr, 
Marsh regards their plan as fraught with danger to the Established 
Church of this country ; and though he does not go so far as to say 
that the Holy Scriptures require the Book of Common Prayer to be 
given with them by way of a corrective, yet he contends that the latter 
is necessary ‘asa Safeguard against false interpretation.’ He asserts 
that ‘ when Protestant Churchmen and Protestant Dissenters combine 
for the Distribution of Bibles at home, anda society thus composed 
omits the Liturgy, because the Dissenters could not otherwise par- 
take of it, sucb apsocicty is formed on terms of inequality, and the 
sacrifice is made on the part of the Church? ‘The language of 
this paragraph manifests the dexterity, though not the liberality, of 
the learned Professor. Can the Church, by the mere distribution of 
the Bible, be said to make a sacrifice? It may not have done all 
that it would wish to do, but it has given up nothing ; it has made 
no compromise. The addition of the liturgy would certainly place 
the Churchman and the Dissenter in this Society on unequal terms + 
but, by the distribution of the Bible without any accompaniment 
whatsoever, they are placed on as equal terms as can possibly exist in 


"a “a mixed society. Dr. M. perhaps will be ready to admit this posi- 



























tion; but then he would add that this new heterogeneous society. 
ought not to have been formed ;—that “ the Jews ought to have no 
dealings with the Samaritans ;”), — that Churchmen and Dissenters 
ought not to act together on any religious project. He disclaims all 
‘ generalized Protestantism,’ and confines his attachment to the Pro- 
testantism of the Church of England. His zeal and ability on this 
side of the question intitle him to distinction, and it is not impro- 
bable that he may raise “ his mitred front in courts and parliaments:” 
but his zeal has not all the properties of sound discretion; and 
whether we advert to the divine authority of the Scriptures, or to 
the doctrine and discipline of the Established Church as emanating 
out of those Scriptures, his opposition to the Bible-Society 1s very, 
unfortunate as matter of argument. If the Bible cannot teach Chris- 
tianity without the Liturgy, it is not a noun substantive that can 
stand by itself: if it wants to be he/ped-out or guarded by man, can 
it be the pure work of God? On the other hand, if the Liturgy be 
clearly deducible from the Bible, where is the danger to the Esta- 
blishment of sending out the Bible to speak for itself? Dr. M. has 
betrayed his doubts of the iiitrinsic strength of his own cause, by the 
very fears which he has expressed concerning it ; and, in fact, lie casts 


a libel 
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a libel on the Liturgy, while he professes to be its strenuous advocate. 
Dr. Clarke tells the Professor something to the same purpose; add- 
ing that nothing can be ¢ more in unison with the tenets of Dissenters. 
Professing a zeal for the Liturgy, you seem to disparage the Bisce ; 
urging arguments founded on its imability to support itself; main. 
taining that when a@/one it is weak, but when in company strong.’ It 
is very clear that Dr. M. would chuse the distribution of the Liturgy 
without the Bible, in preference to that of the Bible without the Li- 
turgy: but the doctrine of such a preference is cf such a nature as_ 
he dares not avow. He may publish his aversion to act with Dis: 
senters in schemes for the advancement of religion; and he may wish 
to serve the o/d Society for the advancement of Christian Knowlege 
before the new Bible Society: but we are of opinion that he risks 
his reputation with people of discernment, and that, though he may 
rise in the Church, he will sink in fame. 


Some other pamphlets on this subject have appeared. 
Some other pamphlets on this subject have appeared Mo-y. 


EDUCATION, &e. 


Art.15. New Dialogues, in French and English: containing Ex- 
emplifications of the Parts of Speech, and the auxiliary and active 
Verbs; with familiar Conversations on the following Subjects, 
History, Arithmetic, Botany, Astronomy, The Comet, The 
Opera, Singing, Hippodramatic Performances, Italian, Painting, 
Music, &c. &c. &c. By W. Keegan, Author of “Le Négociant 
Universel,’’ &c, 12mo. Common Paper, 3s. Fine, qs. Boosey. 
IS11, 

We agree with Mr. Keegan in wishing that more instructive sub- 
jects should be found for French and English dialogues than the di- 
rections to tradesmen, valets, and washerwomen, of which they 
usually consist ; and as in the present work an attempt is made to 
convey some information, we recommend it to those who are in the 


. . . 4 . 
habit of committing French conversations to memory. MY’ Bar. 


Art.16, School of Instruction: a Present, or Reward, to those 

Girls who have left their Sunday-School with Improvement and 

a good Character, Bya Lady. 8vo. 2s. Ryan. 1812. 

We have seldom seen instructions for the young, the poor, and the 
ignorant, which were more pleasingly simple or more laudably pious 
than these Exhortations. They are transcripts of weekly lectures 
delivered by the author to the children of a Sunday-school ; and we 
think that they may be useful to many who are engaged in a similar 
good work. D9 
Art. 17. The Accomplished Youth: containing a familiar View of 

the true Principles of Morality and Politeness. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Boards. Crosby and Co. 1811. 

Too many Chesterfieldian documents are here interspersed with 
selections from the writings of Blair, Raleigh, and Mme. de Lambert: 
but this little book offers a great variety of useful counsel, and is far- 
ther recommended by its portable size and moderate price. De 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 18. The Sea-Devil, or Son of a Bellows-mender. A Tragi. 
comic Romance of the present Day. By Edward Rose, Seaman ’*, 
1zmo. 2 Vols. Printed at Plymouth. 1811. 

Only the first of these volumes is written by Mr. Rose, who died 
before the work was finished; and the remainder has Mr. Wild 
for its author. The conclusion is more moral than the beginning ; in 
which, however, some humour will be found, though not of the mast 
refined sort, and too evidently imitated from Fielding and Sterne, 
The last scene being laid in Franee, where M. Le Noir, Mira- 
beau, &c. are introduced, it is rather an anachronism to call this a 


romance of the present day. D 


Art. 19. Jsadora of Milan. 12m0. 5 Vols. 11. 5s. Boards. 
Colburn. 1811. 

The plan of this tale is new and interesting, and the incidents are 
diversified. The author having it constantly in view to shew the 
danger of acting from impulse instead of principle, and to display 
the miseries which attend an indulgence of the passions, this moral is 
well illustrated in many passages ; while the misfortunes which Isa- 
dora incurs, even from coguetting with a man to whom she is not at- 
tached, may also afford an useful lesson. As to the dialogue, how- 
ever, it is so replete with quibbles and hyperbole, even during the 
most distressing situations of the interlocutors, that it seems 


« Alike to them, by pathos or by pun.” 


We find some words of the author’s own coining, such as angelism, 
angelized, maternalty, &c., and his style occasionally degenerates 
mto mere slip-slop; discern is used for disclaim; and we hear of 
musical compositors instead of composers, and of a ‘film being ga. 
thered over the vision of sight.’ 


CASO Art. 20. Rosalie, or the Castle of Montalabretti. 12mo. 4 Vols. 


1], Boards. Longman and Co, 1811. 

When a mere English novel-writer makes his heroines cross the 
seas and scale the Appennines,he should attempt some preparation for 
the enterprize. ‘I'he author of this work appears to have taken Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s Emilies and Adelines for his guides: but, in cases in 
which they deserted hun, his mistakes are ridiculous. Most of the 
Italian proper names are mis-spelt; the daughter of a Florentine 
nobleman is styled ‘a Right Honourable ;? and the customs and 
climate of Italy are so little understood, that we hear of late dinners, 
and ‘ taking coffee on a lawn’ which is covered with carpets as a secu- 
rity from damp, in the height of an ltalian summer! We must, 
however, allow that Rosalie is made to exceed her models in gencs 
rosity ; since, though she is, like them, forcibly conveyed to a lone 
castle on the shores of the Adriatic,’ it is peculiarly her own idea to 
present her purse to the bravoes who drag her thither. She also ex- 
cels in the composure with which she admires buildings and ¢ orders 








* See this author’s Trifles in Prose and Verse, mentioned in asubse- 
quent page. 
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- the heroine is at first entirely eclipsed. 
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coffee,’ while she and her lover are in the most imminent danger 5 and 
Mrs. Radcliffe certainly never thought of accommodating her impri- 
.oned recluses with ¢ a large dumb waiter, that moved on a 
(See Vol. iv. p. 140.) Still, as this novel contains nothing which 


‘3 inimical to the cause’ of morality, it may be read with impunity, 
though scarcely with pleasure. 


Art. 21. <lfrida, Heiress of Belgrove. By Emma Parker. 
12mo. -4 Vols. 1h Boards. Crosby and Co. 1811. 
Though the style of this work is very natural, and the story has 
many traits of originality, its interest is weakened by eeeceye 
digressions» We cannot tolerate the author’s frequent repetitions © 
fancies which she mistakes for wit: but we think that she possesses 


' ‘talents, which, if corrected by a maturer judgment, wou d afford 


De 


uamixed pleasure to her readers. 


Art. 22. . Virginia; or the Peace of Amiens. By Miss Emma 
Parker, Author of * Elfrida.”? si2zmo. 4 Vols. tl. 4s. 
Boards. Crosby and Co. 4811. 


The same defects, which were conspicuous in this prolific writer’s 
« Elfrida,’? are manifested in the present work; while the stor 





pe 


displays less ingenv*-y, since the dullest reader cannot fail to antici- . 


pate the sequel of Virginia’s adventures when he has finished the first 
volume, and so many lovely and amiable females are introduced that 
The misunderstandings of 
Colonel Villeroy are too childish and improbable to excite sympathy : 
but the character of Clarence evinces the fair author’s powers of 
observation, since we do not remember to have met with a similar 
personage in any. other fictitious tale, though many such may be 
found in real life. Mrs. Pelham, too, is an English Malade imagin- 
aire, whose fancied infirmities are depicted with much nature and 
some humour. ‘The last of these volumes offers considerable variety ; 
and on the whole we think that this work will be found amusing. 
‘We would advise Miss Parker to aim at conciseness in the construc- 
tion of her sentences, and to avoid such instances of incorrect gram- 
mar as the following, ‘ he could have ate;’? + ¢ Virginia had arose,’ 
&c. together with mistakes similar to that in Vol. ii, p. 186, im 


which she says, ¢ Charles reluctantly forbore to extenuate (instead of 
exonerate) hunself,’ &c. 


Art. 23. The Decision: by the Author of « Caroline Ormsby,” 


“ The Acceptance,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 15s. Boards. Colbura. 
1841. 


We trace in these volumes a laudable endeavour to convey as much 
moral instruction as could be admitted into a work of fancy; and, 


DP 


since many useful reflections on the common subjects of death and 
marriage are here introduced, it is an advantage to the reader that he 
will always be sufficiently calm to attend to them, at whatever period 


of the narrative they may chance to occur. 


_The style, however, of this harmless and well-intentioned novel, is 
disfigured by inaccuracies ; and the want of very lively interest in 


the story may prevent it from being universally relished, 


Rev. Marcu, 1812. 4 
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Art. 24. Seabrook-Village and its inhabitants, or the History of 
Mrs. Worthy and her Family ; founded on facts. Written for 
the Amusement and Instruction of Young People. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 
Boards. Colburn, 1811. , 

The practical tendencyof these memoirs is unexceptionable, and their 
variety will probably render them amusing : but we think that much 
incorrect English, which is put into the mouths of the poor villagers, 
might have been omitted with advantage ; and the language of Mrs, 
Worthy herself is not always faultless. In p.125, we find her saying 
‘thou hath:’—190. ¢ Total ignorance have many attendant evils ;’ and 
221. * My-heart regretted him with equal force it had ever done.’ 
— The work appears to have been carelessly printed, and the speeches 












are often erroneously divided. Do 


Art. 25. The Welch Mountaineer. By Arthur Mower. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 7s. Boards. Crosby and Co. 1811. 

The moral of this tale is equally trite and true, since it shews that 
virtue leads to happiness, and vice to misery: but the language of 
the profligate Villiers is extremely coarse, and the epistles of the more 
amiable individuals possess little of either novelty or elegance. The 
author is guilty of an obvious impropriety when he talks of sailing 
for England from the Isle of Wight ;—his female characters are un- 
interesting ;—and we think that he is very unsuccessful in the delinea. 


tion of modern manners. D 


Art. 26. The Milesian Chief, a Romance. By the Author of 
«¢ Montorio,”’? and “The Wild Irish Boy.” t12mo. 4 Vols. 
1l.1s. Boards. Colburn. 1812. 

We are frankly told by this author that he has never been praised 
enough ; and he then informs the Philistines, who have undervalued 
him, of the gift in which his strength consists. ¢ If I possess any talent,’ 
he observes, ‘ it is that of darkening the gloomy and wp Ais | the 
sad, of painting life in extremes, and representing those struggles of 
passion when the soul trembles on the verge of the unlawful and the 
unhallowed.’ ‘Those who find this description attractive will do well 
to read the ‘ Milesian Chief ;? though we must ourselves regret that 
the efforts of an original genius are wasted on so defective a perform- 
ance. We think that the writer has completely failed in his delipea- 
tion of Armida’s character, since her conduct is a tissue of meanness, 
unworthy of the noble mind which she is described as possessing ; her 
incessant mentiori of her own talents is disgusting, as well as her con- 
stant exhibition of them for the sole purpose of enslaving all behol- 
ders; the scene before her death in which she examines all her 
trinkets, and re-capitulates the occasions on which they adorned her, 
is absolutely ludicrous; and even her dress, of ‘ thin gauze over 
silken drawers,’ is too flimsy to interest us old cynics in her favour. 
The character of Endymion is unnatural and indelicate, and that of 
Lady Montclare is an extravagant invention feebly pourtrayed. 
Connal excites more sympathy than any of the groupe ; and some 
of his speeches are replete with pathos and beautiful imagery.—To 
conclude, though the personages and adventures in this work are 
earried. beyond all probability, the language is ig many - ' 
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of highly poetical ; several of the scenes would afford fine subjects for 

for the painter ; and the imagination which has dictated the whole, if 

6d. directed by a purer taste, would be capable of pleasing in no ordinary 
degree. _ 


De 











eir POETRY. 
™ Art.27. Poems, by Lieutenant Charles Gray of the Royal Marines. 
a Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1811. 
ng ,.| . We must not be severe on the poems of a young officer which 
a breathe a spirit of reflection and morality, and were written ¢ to : 
e. beguile the time? when the worthy lieutenant bravely ‘* opposed 
ww the enemies of his country during the blockade of Venice,’ as he 
himself informs us. —The Scotish dialect appears to be well imitated 

Dp? in many of his compositions : but it is difficult to repress a smile at | 
no. the following encomium on ‘ sweet Edinburgh,’ p. 64. 
hat ‘ Though ane wad search the warld roun’ 
alt Fle wad be sadly plaguet, : 
iis To find in it anither town, 
The Sae ueat, sae trigly bigget !” Do 
ing Art. 28. The Sgelaighe, or a Tale of Old, witha second edition of 
mart Poems published in Dubli, and additions. By Mrs. Lidiard. 
and izmo. 43. 6d.. Robinson. 1811. ‘ 

.° | Mrs. Lidiard is very fond of personification. Among other | 
. of unages, she describes ‘ Ierne’s Genius’ leaning on a silver spear, and. | 
ols. modestly observes in a note that ¢ silver is always symbolical of 

purity,—therefore an appropriate device for Hibernia ;’—(see p. 49. ) 

ised. but, although this ingenious compliment may win the smiles of her 
ued Irish readers, those who are unprejudiced will scarcely tolerate the 
nt,? feeble and bombastic strains which occupy this volume. Do | 
oe Art. 29. The Widow and her Orphan Family, an Elegy, by Miss 
the Stockdale. 8vo. 1s., or acheap edition 6d., or 5s. per Dozen. 
vell Stockdale. 1812. Legh Tea 
chat Miss Stockdale has related a true and affecting scene with simplhi- 
ia tity and feeling ; we honour the benevolence which stimulates her 
nae exertions ; and we sincerely wish that her readers may be induced to 
ess, relieve the sufferings which she describes. De 
her Art. 30. Poems on various Subjects. By James Stuart. A. B. 
On- Armagh. 12mo. pp. igi. Price 7s. 6d. Boards. Printed at 
hol- Belfast. 1811. 
her «Although Mr. Stuart’s volume contains nothing that is striking] 
hers new, his lays are pleasing and unaffected ; his descriptive pieces wi 
ver be found both elegant and natural ; and many of the shorter poems 
oe may also be read with interest. pe 
ed. Art. 31. The Poetical Chain: consisting of Miscellaneous Poems, 
yme moral, sentimental, and descriptive; on familiar and interesting 
To Subjects. By Mrs. Ritson. 12mo. pp.227. 78. 6d. Boards. 
are Sherwood and Co. 1811. / 






The first links of this ‘ Pate, chain’ are a deprecatory ¢ Address 
ge 2 te 
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to the reader,’ with ‘ The Author’s apology for rhyming,’ and 
farther on are lines intitled ¢ An excuse for the too fregaent tender 
style of my muse.’ We seldom augur favourably from such repeated 
-, japologies, well knowing that 
‘¢ Conscience does make cowards of us all.’ 
In fact, this lady’s compositions are not only unpoetical but ungram- 
matical ; and we trust that the modesty with which she speaks of 
them may prevent any great disappointment, should the public con- 


cur with us in our opinion of their merits. Do 


Art. 32. Poems of Eugenio. Crown 8vo. Boards. Sherwood 
| and Co. 1811. ) 

| As these verses are said to have been written in the interior of 
1c India, we hoped to find their imagery somewhat different from that 
i which is usual in such compositions in this part of the world; since 
ig we should have preferred Tygers and Jungles to Lambs and Meadows, 
i for the sake of a little variety. However, we meet with “« fertile 
We plains’ and ¢ pensive strains’ in the first two lines; and all which 
t follow might have been conceived and composed in the very court of 
a ; Holborn in which they were printed. In the performance intitled 

e & ‘ . . 

i ' . * Alonzo and Hermit,’ we have indeed some unusual machinery ; 

ale 








such as an host of angels, who are sent down to dispel a hail-storm 

: by ‘ waving their potent wands :’ but we must confess that this ve- 

lume offers little attraction, either from its subjects or the poetry in 
which they are introduced. De 


1) Art. 33. Agnes, the Indian Captive ; a Poem in four Cantos; with 

| other Poems. By the Rev. John Mitford, A.B. 12mo. 73s, 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 

The Poem of Agnes is in some parts a mere imitation of Southey 

, and Walter Scott, yet it contains several new and picturesque de- 

* “scriptions, and a few passages of interest and pathos. It is more- 
over a love-story, and may therefore obtain popalarity from the 
causes which have assisted in procuring favour for many other ¢om- 
positions that might justly be termed novels in metre. in fact, those 
féaders who begin to be tired and ashamed of attending to prose- 
romances have now the pleasure of finding their old food dished up 
with fresh sauce, while they flatter themselves that they have ac- 

a} quired a taste for the fruits of Parnassus. 

** |. Mr. Mitford talks. somewhat affectedly of the Chacal and the Sa- 
mecl, instead of the Jackal and the Camel ; and we are sorry to meet 
with * love-/it lamp,’ and *¢ stealthy foot’ in his sonnets: but his 
Poems display talent and research; and the * Ode to Sophocles’ 
js written with a portion of poetical enthusiasm. D® 
















Art. 34. Leisure Hours; or Morning Amusements. Consisting 
’ of Poems on a variety of interesting Subjects, moral, religious, 
and miscellaneous, with Notes. By W. Steers. 12mo. pp. £78. 

' »s, Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1811. «1 Bata 
In his preface, Mr. Steers first persuades us that it is almost im- 
possible for him to write well, by shewing how little Leisure or edu- 
cation he,has ever obtained, and then insinuates his victory over these 
impediments by reeounting * “ ‘unqualified approbation which " 
eminen 
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eminent Author has bestowed on his verses.’ — His lines on religious 
subjects are the worst in the collection; and we wish that the most 
sublime topics were attempted only by those who are endowed with 
superior talents. We give credit to the pious intentions of this 
‘writer, though we blame Lim for addressing his God and his Muse in 
the same stanza; (p.20.)}°and we question the orthodoxy and 
propriety of that lay, (p. 40.) in which the Indian’s adoration of 
snakes and stones seems to be put on a parallel with Christian worship. 
Mr. 5S. appears to think that no language is too harsh for an Atheist 
to use or to receive ; and accordingly we find one of these characters 
(in p. 56.) who thus begins an apostrophe to believers; ‘ And 
why, ye sots!’ &c. while Mr. Steers answers with a string of oppro- 
brious epithets, sufficient to silence the infidel for ever. — Among the 
miscellaneous poems, the same ideas are often repeated, and other 
writers are sometimes imitated: but the stanzas * On the days that 
are past’ are pleasing and natural. poe 


Art. 35. Ballad-Romances, and other Poems. By Miss Anna 
Maria Porter. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 
Miss Porter’s Ballads display less invention than her other poems ; 

and in ‘ the Knight of Malta,’ which is the best of them, she hazards 

the following description of a “ green and yellow melancholy:”’ 


‘ His cheek was once like the orange red, 
But now like the olive pale. 
And his heart that erst with pity bled, 
Now heaves through pitiless mail,’ — 


Yet this volume contains much that is elegant and pieasing; the 
ingenious allegory of ¢ Youth’ has many beautiful lines; the ‘ Address 
to a Regiment gojng on Foreign Service’ is both spirited and pa 
thetic ; while the ¢ Linés written after reading the ‘* Coxinne” of 
Madame de Stael, and the “ Psyche” of the late Mrs. Henry 
Tighe,’ are fraught with so much taste, feeling, and generous enthu- 
siasm, that we should be glad to extract them at length. We shall, 
however, present our readers with a part of the apostrophe to the 
authoress of Psyche; 


‘ Ah, sounds divine! whence flow ye? from yon copse, 

Seal on the depth of night melodious sighs 
From Love’s own bosom heaved : the warbled lay, 
First softly wooing, then lamenting sad, 
Now trembling with delight, with hope, half bliss, 
With dear persuasion of partaken joy, 
Soars and descends by turns: all nature melts 
To softer charm, beneath its influence pure ; 
With tenderer light looks down the pensive moon ; 
More balmy breathe the flowers ; and stiller stand 
The listening trees ; the human breast o’erflows 
With holy rapture ; virtue, love, and joy 
All swell together, till in tears dissolved, 

hull ‘The sweet emotions find their happy way. — 

: Nightingale of Rosanne ! thou art gone ! 
Y 3 Snatched 
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Snatched *mid thy tuneful life, to sing above ! 

Earth’s guilty echoes dared not answer thee ; 

( Echoes so oft devote to Passion’s voice, 

Tuneful indeed, but lawless, and profane. —)’ D° 


Art. 36. Poems inthe English and Seottish Dialects. By William 
Ingram. Crown 8vo. pp. 126. Printed at Aberdeen. 1812. 
These attempts of a rustic bard are uniformly moral: but, in 

consequence of a circumscribed education, the author mistakes the 

most trite and common-place-sentiments for new ideas ; presenting to 
his readers the lamentations and reflections of Hermits, Wanderers, and 

Sages, while, in the simplicity of an uncultivated taste, he strings 

together a set of cogitations * on his own early baldness,’ which 

border on the ludicrous, His poems in the Scotish dialect, however, 
possess sufficient spirit and pleasantry to remind us sometimes of his 
great model and countryman, Burns. po 


Art. 37. Retrospection, a Poem in Familiar Verse, by Richard 
Cumberland. 4to, 10s. 6d. Boards, Nicol and Son. 1811. 
We envy not the men who can read the poem of ¢ Retrospection’ 

with any other feelings than those of sympathy and sorrow. We 

remember nothing on the present occasion, creditable as many of his 
other works are, but the author of the West Indian, of the Transla- 

Jations from the Greek Fragments, and of the whole of the Observer. 

He is gone ; —and whom has he left behind him of equal interest in _ 

the Scholar’s appreciation, as a general friend to literature, and as a 

succesful writer in many kinds of composition ? For our own part, 

we think that the following passage has an irresistible charm: — Yes, 
who can hear the valued contemporary and associate of Johnson, of 

Burke, of Goldsmith, Garrick, Soame Jenyns, &c. &c. who 

can hear such a man as Cumberland uttering the following lines 

without attention and respect ? 








¢ Yes, ye departed worthies! I have mourn’d 
For all, and some have followed to the grave, 
When Garrick was surrender’d to the dust 
I stood by Johnson, and beheld the tears 
Roll down his reverend cheeks ; and-Oh! beware, 
All ye who knew him not, how ye decide 
Upon a heart with charity replete 
And human kindness, tho’ with brow austere 
And stern rebuke sometimes he would reprove 
The vanities and vices of mankind,’ &c. &c. 





Doubtless, we could find much to condemn in ¢ Retrospection,’ if we 
set ourselves severely to the woré of criticism: but one of the last 
(perhaps the last of the old school of English Classics, if we consider 
his better performances, ) of our long-known favourites is gone, and 
we can wish him nothing 


«‘ But all good titles on his tomb imprest, 
Anda green covering, and an easy rest,” H od: 
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CLASSICS, 


Art. 38. P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica. Crown 8vo. 133, 
Boards, plain, or 18s. coloured. Mackinlay. 1810. 

This well-printed volume contains the text of Virgil’s Eclogues ; 
with notes, explanatory, and occasionally critical. It offers also a hterat 
prose-translation of the text, and concludes with twenty-four engra- 
vings of plants mentioned in the Eclogues. These are prettily exe- 
cuted; and indeed we can recommend the whole volume to the juve- 
nile scholar ; or to that numerous class of readers who, in their ad- 
vanced age, are desirous of retrieving the * little Latin and less 
Greek”? of their youth. To the lovers of those simple pleasures, also, 
which the union of classical pursuits with gardening and botany never 
fails to impart, the book will be an acceptable present; and as a more 
portable companion for their country walk than Martin’s Bucolics, it 
may perhaps obtain at times the distinguished favour of superseding 
that interesting edition. The real scholar, however, will certainly not 
derive much benefit either from this version or its illustrations i—nay, 
he will, in spite of himself, be provoked to an undignified smile when 
he reads such * a-doing-into-English” of “ Prima Syracosio,” &c. 
as the following : 

‘ Our muse Thalia first stooped to the Sicilian strain, nor blushed 
to inhabit the woods. When I sung of Kings and wars, Apollo 
plucked my ear, and admonished me. ‘Tityrus, it behoves a shep- 


herd to feed his fat sheep, and sing an humbler lay.’ page 81. Hoa. 


Art. 39. Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitid, from the Text of Ernesti, 
with all his Notes and Citations from his Index Latinitatis Cicero. 
niane ; with the Explanations of various Passages from Gesner’s 
Latin Thesaurus, and from Books of more recent Date, as well as 
from Grevius and all the Commentators cited by him; with Quo- 
tations from Palairet’s Latin Ellipses ; and much original Matter 
both critical and explanatory; Facciolati’s Notes, and a New Col- 
lation is (are) added : And an Appendix, in which will be found 
Remarks on the Origin of the Latin Conjunctions and Preposi- 
tions ; also some curious Matter on the affinity of different Lan- 
guages, Oriental and Northern, to the Latin ; including two on the 
Origin and the Extinction of the Latin Tongue, communicated to 
the Author by the’ Rev. R. Patrick, Vicar of Sculcoates, Hull. 
By E.H. Barker, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, Long. 
man and Co. 1811. 

Such a Table of Contents in a title-page will amply inform our readers 
as to the nature of the multifarious duodecimo here offered to the 
youthful scholar. It certainly may be used with advantage by boys 
in the middle classes of our public schools: but, we confess, we think 
that the former part of it, consisting of extracts from the commenta- 
ries of approved critics, and from dictionaries of established reputa- 
tion, is far more valuable than the subjoined appendix by the Vicar of 
Sculcoates. Not that this gentleman, in his Two Essays on the Origin 
and Extinction of the Latin Language, has omitted to ransack the wri- 
tings of previous philologers, or » presented us with scanty informa- 
tion on his peculiar and interesting subjeets; but he has digested his 
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materials in a careless and imperfect manner. He commences his first 
Essay in so very loose a style, that he would excite a suspicion, in 
any person who was deterred by such an opening from perusing the 
whole Essay, of his want of sufficient acquaintance with the matters 
which he is discussing. As he proceeds, the candid reader will be 
induced to attribute to carelessness, rather than to ignorance, such 
a sentence as the following: ¢ From Plautus, Phedrus, and Terence 
to the remote age of Tacitus and of Lactantius in the year 306,’ &c. &c. 
Assuredly this is one of the most extraordinary chronological 
classifications (or synchronisms) that we ever witnessed ; and we are 
pot better pleased with such a mode of quoting Horace as this: ¢ But, 
as Horace observes, Verborum non, aiernus honos et gratia vivax, 
mortalia facta peribunt.’ We know not what copy of the “ Ars 
Peetica’’ the vicar of Sculcoates uses: but if he trusted to memory, 
memory should have prompted 


— * Mortalia facta peribunt, 
“© Nedum sermonum stet honos, et gratia vivax.” 


Mr, Barker’s original matter in this school-book reflects consider. 
able credit on him as an industrious and observant scholar, We 
could point out sundry exceptions to this remark: but we shall be 
satisfied with generally admonishing Mr. B. to cut out all irrelevant 
matter from his little volume, should it arrive, as we hope it will, at 
a second edition; and especially to be careful in correcting errors of 
the press, which in the first treatise (De Senectute) we have observed 
to be too pretalent.—We again recommend the work to the attention 
of the instructors of youth. 





POLITICS. 


Art. 40. 4 Letter to Wm. Roscoe, Esg., occasioned by his Letter 
to Henry Brougham, Esq., M. P., on the Subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. By John Merritt. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Longman and Co. 
i812. 

Sentiments as diametrically opposite to each other as the two poles 
are held by different persons, respecting the present constitution and 
operation of the House of Commons. Some maintain that it is ra- 
dically vicious in its formation, that it is corrupted in the exercise 
of its powers, and that the greatest evils of the country have arisen 
from its not being a fair representation of the people. Under this 
persuasion, they stand forwards the strenuous asserters of the neces- 
sity of a Parliamentary Reform. Others, however, meet them with 
views and arguments of a directly contrary nature ; contending that, 
though we may have departed from the letter and spirit of the original 
theory of the constitution, in the structure and management of the 
Modern House of Commons,and though we may declaim against its cors 
ruption, it is found in practice to be exactly what it ought to be 3 and 
that the reform in the representation, contemplated by some persons 
as a blessing “* most devoutly to be wished,’’ would be productive of 
the most serious mischief, if not a total subversion of the existing go- 
vernment. Mr. Merritt belongs to the latter class. He is the warm 
panegyrist of the existing system, and deprecates a recurrence to 
theory and speeulation, when experience has marked out a sure ine 
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of conduct. We are-reminded by him that in politics especially 
this paradox may be regarded as established truth, that * what is spe- 
culatively true may he practically false ;”? and if he does not adopt the 
cant-abuse against philosophy, he seems to intimate that philosophy 
or pure reasoning tends rather to mislead than to benefit us in prac- 
tical politics, which can never be brought to square with the notions 
of moral and dispassionate men. 

Mr. M.’s doctrine is that matters, on the whole, are such as the 
ought to be ; that the present mode of sending members to the Lower 
House returns to it that proportion of ¢ wealth, rank, office, and 
talent’ which ought to prevail in that assembly ; chat what is termed 
corruption is a management absolutely necessary to give the Mo- 
narchy its preponderance in the representative body; that there is a 
kind of charm or talismanic operation by which the Monarchy, Aris- 
tocracy, and Democracy ate made to move in harmonious combina- 
tion ; and that we ought to be very cautious of disturbing a machine 
which has been found by practice to go extremely well, notwith- 
standing the heterogeneous elements of which it is composed. It is 
asserted that ‘an independent House of Commons, in its present 
plenitude of power, is not compatible with the integrity of the British 
Constitution ;” and it is contended that ‘the House of Commons, by 
assuming the power of the purse, has, in fact, nearly swallowed up 
the other branches of the Constitution, and obliged the Monarchy 
and the Aristocracy to join this “ tiers état :’’ so that the House of 
Commons is the arena on which the contests and struggles of the 
three estates are in future to be exhibited.’ Hence a new language 
becomes necessary, and we are told that ‘the King, Lords, and . 
Commons now unite in choosing the representatives of the people.’ (1s 
not this assertion made in the ‘Tipperary style?) * They join in the 
deliberations of the House of Commons when assembled in Parlias 
ment; and the votes of that House, which commonly fix the destinies 
of the nation, express the consent of King, Lords, and Commons.’ 
According to Mr. M., the whole of the Legislature is concentrated 
in the Lower House; and he thinks ‘ that, at no period since the 
conquest, have the Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, of 
which the British consititution 1s compounded, so well preserved their 
due equipoise as during the present reign.’ 

Yet, strange to say, while Mr. M. is an ardent advocate for our 
political system, as at present in practice, —while he thinks that the 
influence and management displayed in the House of Commons are 
essential to the balance of power, and necessary for the preservation 
of the Monarchy, — he concedes to Mr. Roscoe that some sort of re- 
form is necessary ; and he allows that, on certain occasions, (he ine 
stances the vote on the Walcheren expedition,) a degree of courts 
influence seems to manifest’ itself in the Commons’ House, ¢ which, if 
it should continue to increase, would threaten, at no distant period, to 
annihilate the chief ‘uses of the Lower House as a deliberative body.’ 
With this concession, we should suppose that Mr. Roscoe will be 
satisfied ; and he stands in no need of any hints from us respecting 
the use that he may make of it. After all Mr. M.’s admissions, it 
may fairly be questioned whether the uses of the Lower House, as a 
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deliberative body, have not been already greatly impaired, we will 
not say annihilated ; because’the argument ins not require us to sup- 
pose an extreme case. This gentleman may state the matter in 
sober seriousness : but can he seriously talk of the representatives of 
the people being chosen by the King and the Nobles ? The Monarchy 
and the Aristocracy constitute two distinct estates of the legislature ; 
and if they also preponderate by their influence in the third estate,where 
is the supposed balance which is effected by the representation of 
the people? Mr. M.’s views may be fashionable, but they appear 
to us to contain a sort of libel on the constitution. If it be atruth 
well known to practical men, that the House of Commons must be 
managed, (vulgarly termed corrupted,) before Government can pro- 
ceed with strength and security ; and if all public measures are de- 
cided, previously to their being brought before it, of what advantage 
is it as a deliberative assembly ; and would it not be wise, as a mem 
ber is said once to have proposed, to vote first and debate afterward ? 
All subordinate inquiries respecting the modes of election are lost in 
the grand question, how far ought the House of Commons to act as 
a counter-balance against the other two estates? If its independence 
can only be conten and ought only to be nominal, we destroy every 
idea of its being a popular representation ; it then becomes merely 
an engine of the Crown, and the people pay dearly for a phantom. 
Might we not go farther, and say that, in this case, the House would 
resemble Macbeth’s witches, ‘* speaking the word of promise to the 
ear and breaking it to our hopes??? Such an account of our prac- 
tical constitution is very objectionable in a moral point of view, since 
it tends te destroy every principle of honour and integrity in our 
public men. It tells the members of the House of Commons, that 
they must never consult their own consciences, nor the good of the 
people. On the supposition, — for we must here argue only hypo- 
thetically, — that the Monarchy and the Aristocracy have a decided 
ascendency in the Lower House, can it be said that the representa. 
tives of the people hold the public purse? Will a retrospect of its 
history, from the commencement of the American war, justify the 
notion that, as guardians of this public purse, it has honourably dise 
charged its functions? Mr. M. acknowleges ‘that, for some years 
past, the number of placemen in the Lower House is become evidently 
too great ;’ and he thinks that ‘a motion to that effect would in time 
acquire a powerful support.’ What? would the ministry, after 
having obtained a convenient influence by the aid of placemen, and 
found this influence essential to the system, vote for a thinning of the 
ranks of this obsequious legion; or would the placemen themselves 
consent to their own exclusion? 4 Jong time must elapse before our 
politicians will act so impoliticly! _ 

Conspicuous as is the ingenuity with which Mr. M. has argued 
his side of the question, he has not in our judgment disproved the 
necessity of some reform in the mode of returning members ; nor can 
we admit that ‘such a reform would produce no improvement in the 
representative body itself.? If the House was differently constituted, 
the quantum of influence exerted in it would necessarily be different, 
We shall not, however, pursue the subject in this place. It is pleass 


ing: to perceive that both the parties are now disposed to — me 
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ints at issue dispassionately: though with the advocates for 
parliamentary reform they are become matters rather of ego 
than of hope. The danger of innovation operates powerfully and 
extensively. ‘ Distorted and mis-shapen’ as the body-politic is admit- 
ted to be, yet, ‘ while it can perform its ordinary functions’, cautious 
men do not relish the idea of any ‘ fractures and dislocations.” 
They hope that it will last their time, and as for posterity it must 
take care of itself. If such, however, be the sum and substance of 
modern patriotism, posterity will never erect altars to its memory. 


Mo-y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 41. Rules for the Government of the Gaol and House of €or- 
rection at Dorchester. 1810. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Nichols. 

These rules, which are 93 in number, appear to be drawn up with 
every. attention to cleanliness, health, decorum, sobriety, industry, 
regularity, reformation, and, as far as the security of prisoners will 
admit, to humanity. The arrangements of this gaol are in unison 
with the liberal spirit of the age ; and if the benevolent Howard was 
alive to peruse this volume, he would derive satisfaction from consider- 
ing them, especially as he would recognize in them the good effects 


Art. 42. Hints to the Public and ihe Legislature, on the Prevalence 
of Vice, and on the dangerous Effects of Seduction. 12mo. 28. 
Wilson. 1811. 

Nothing can be a more complete object of disgust and of pity than 
the common prostitute, and no character is more base than that of the 
systematic seducer: but, of the numbers who fill the ranks of prostitu- 
tion, perhaps a small proportion can attribute their fall merely to the 
arts of man. A want of chastity is very common ; and the general pre- 
valence of this crime is more owing to the improper education given 
to females than to the wiles of the other sex. Throughout the 
kingdom, young women are educated above their station, and the 
pride of which this is the consequence leads for the most part to fatal 


effects. Too fine to be plain housewifes, and aspiring to be ladies’ 


without justifiable pretensions, they are easily persuaded to become 
mistresses, and, when abandoned by their gallants, they throw them- 
selveson the town. How is this evil to be remedied? Not by al- 
tering the law respecting seduction and adultery, but by altering our 
system of female education and our general manners. The cases of 
adultery which come before the public are few in comparison with 
those which pass without observation. By imbuing the minds of 
the fair sex with the principles of virtue in early life, by educating 
them in the bosom of their respective families, by avoiding that public 
education which tends to make them masculine and assured, and by 
returning to a more modest and humble style of dress, our youthful 
females would be impressed with a sense of duty instead of pleasure : 
but, as women are at present educated, and as even the lower classes 
are suffered to dress, every idea of duty is lost in the gay dream of 
dissipation. Vicious men ought to be restrained and punished : but, 
if women are self-seduced to their hands, the blame is half taken _ 
the 
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. of his commendable inquiries into the state of our prisons. Do 
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the corrupter of female: innocerice.. “Let us meét the evil fair 
put it in its true light, and then we shall know how to apply a 
proper remedy :—altogether -to prevent it is impossible, — Some 
years ago, prostitution was not so common as it is now, though the 
laws were the same ; and we are not disposed to call in severe enact. 
ments to promote the cause of morals, if the object can be attained 


by other means. Let us look to the source of the evil, and purify 


the stream as it flows from the fountain. 


» Art..43. Instinct displayed, in a Collection of Well-authenticated 


Facts, exemplifying the extraordinary Sagacity of various Species 
of the Animal Creation. By Priscilla Wakefield. 12mo. Pp. 311. 
5s. 6d. Boards. Darton and Harvey. 18118. 

By collecting instances of animal sagacity, Mrs. Wakefield not 
only affords her young readers a rational athusement, but a powerful 
incentive to humanity. We applaud her attention in selecting, for 
this pleasing little volume, only such facts as have been attested by 
persons deserving of credit, and her candour in detailing them pres 
cisely in the same form in which they were communicated to her; 
but we confess our incredulity respecting the musical taste of a dog, 
who (see page 192.) 1s said to have eaten time with his tail to the 
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Art. 44. Trifles in Verse and Prose. By E.H. Rose, late a sea. 
man of H. M. Ship L’Impetucux. 12mo. pp.112. Printedat 
Plymouth. 1811. 
Bacon said that, “if a man read little, he had need have much 

cunning to seem to know that he doth not :” but of this cunning 

Mr. Rose was not possessed ; nor are his errors ef style and his defi 

ciency of infermation cempensated by such traits of original genius or 

natural taste, as in some instances have triumphed over ignorance and 
habit. He calis himself ‘a child of war,’ ‘a poet,’ and ‘a bard !? 

We know not whether the former of these appellations belongs to.a 

urser’s steward, which he appears ta have been; but we must nut 

Riches with the title of a Poet, r 


“ Col nome che pit dura e pitt onora,’? 


the author of these doggerel verses, odes to a Cyprian and to a 
Gaose, valentines, and songs; in which, among other faults, saw is 


‘made to rhyme with Gallia, down with sound, wot with sport, &c, 


&c, py 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 45. Preached in His Majegty’s Chapel at Whitehall, 
Januafy 21. 18to. at the Consecration of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. By Francis Haggitt, D.D, Prebendary 
of Durham, &c. 4to. 28. Faulder, 

In this discourse, which is printed by command of the Archbishop 
of York, the learned preacher first considers the perils which Chris- 
tianity has encountered at different periods, and then proceeds to take 


a view of the dangers which at present threaten the Church of* 


England, (which Dr. H. pronounces to be * the fairest pod of 
hrists 
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Christianity,’ ) and to rouse the clergy ard members of the Establish. 
ment vigorously to repel its enemies, that the gates of hell may no 
more prevail against it tha against Christianity itself. Dr. Haggitt 


: divides the history of Christianity into four distinct ages : —the age of 


Persecution, including the first three centuries ; — the age of Ignorance, 


_ eomprehending what are commonly called the dark or middle ages ; 


—the age of Scepticism and Infidelity, which succeeded the Reforma- 
tion and the discovery of printing ; and the age of Indifference, the 
name which he gives to the existing period. The dangers of the 
Church of England are stated to arise from three distinct sources ; 


_yiz. the malignity of enemies,—the coldness of conformists,—and the 


dissentions in the church itself. Under the first head, he arranges 
Infidels, Disaffected Persons, and Sectaries; the last of which are 
represented as incapable of tolerating the Church of England, 
‘though the Church of England tolerates them.’ Without attempt- 
ing to estimate the quantity of loving kindness which subsists be- 
tween the Establishment and the mass of Dissent, we will venture to 
say that no Sectary will allow himself to lie under any obligations 
tothe Church of England, but solely to the government, for the 
degree of toleration which he enjoys. Dr. H. speaks of ‘the scorn 
of atolerating spirit ;? and when he describes Dissenters as ‘a swarm 
of sectaries,’ he completely exemplifies his own meaning. 





This sermon is well written, in a lofty tone. Mo xy. 


Art. 46. Scriptural Christianity recommended : — preached at the 
New Chapel in Broad-street, Lynn, May 19, 1811, in consequence 
of the Author’s separation from the Society meeting there for 
Divine Worship: to which is prefixed an Introductory Narrative, 
stating those Views of Satanic Influence, the Athanasian Creed, and 

. the Calvinistic System, which occasioned his Separation, and induced 
him to become the Minister of a New Congregation. By “Thomas 
Finch, Author of Essays on Man, &c. 8vo, pp.42. 2s. hers 


wood and Co. 


Mr. Finch is a gentleman who, after having been educated in 
Calvinistic principi¢és and commenced his ministry as a Calvinistic 
preacher, uncalvinized his mind by that process of reading and ra- 
tional inquiry which the wise endeavour to promote, but which 
bigots would always suppress. With an expansion of sentiment, 
Mr. F. coupled the most perfect ingenuousness; he apprized his con- 
gregation of the change which his opinions had undergone ; and as 
this change was aispke sting to several of the society to which he 
officiated, he, at their instigation, resigned his charge and became the 
minister of another congregation ; formed, it may be supposed, of 
seceders from the old, and perhaps of some new members. We are 
told in the Narrative that the author was dismissed from the chapel in 
Broad-street, by ‘little more than a twentieth part of the congrega- 
tion ;’ and if this be the case, the majority of the old society must 
have followed him to his new situation. Mr. F.’s narrative aud fare- 
well discourse are declarative of a manly and liberal spirit. His 
mmnd is imbued with the genuine principles of religious liberty ; his 
heart appears animated with a zeal for gospel-truth ;°and he seems 
to be a man who would wish to speak the truth ia love. 

Art. 


be 
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Art. 47. Christian Charity delineated and recommended :—~ preached 
at the Request of the Female Society of Glasgow, March 21, 181 lk. 
By John Mitchell, A.M., Minister of the Gospel, Anderston, 
8vo. 1s. Ogle. 1811. 

Never have we seen the duty of Christian charity more clearly ex. 
plained and more forcibly urged than in the discourse before us ; and 
those persons who requested the preacher to print it evinced both 
their judgment and their public spirit. Mr. Mitchell correctly ob- 
serves that the Apostle, in the words of the text (James i. 27.), isnot 
speaking of the whole of religion, but means tO assert this important 
truth, ‘ that practical Christianity is eminently a ministry of holy 
compassion and generosity.” Into the ramification of this discourse, 
we cannot enter, nor can we poilit out the many, excellent remarks 
which it contains : but we recommend it to general perusal, trusting 
that its practical hints and forcible addresses will be of service through- 
out Great Britain. It produced (we learn) a large collection at the 
time of its delivery for the Glasgow Female Society ; and the author 
has devoted any profits which may arise from the sale of it to this 
charity. If we may be allowed to make an extract from ‘this single 
sermon, we shall take that passage which occurs at p. 16. 

¢ There is a noble kind of beneficence, which deserves our notice 
on this part of our subject. It is that which consists in encouraging 

, mre industrious poor, by the loan of small sums, or by affording a 

’ abour at an advantageous rate ; and in bringing forward young per- 

sons of promising talents, or of virtuous habits, by supplying them 

with the means of education, of establishment in business, or of ad- 
vancement in the world.’ 

Such acts of charity or kindness promise a rich harvest: but the 
vague and casual almsgiving, commonly called charity, is too: often 











productive of injury rather than benefit. "1 Mos 
Art. 48. The Duty of Christians to fortes of the Afflictions of the 





Gospel, considered and inforced ; delivered at Portsmouth, on June 
26, 1811, before a Society of Unitarian Christians, established in 
the South of England for promoting the genuine Knowlege of the 
Scriptures, and the Practice of Virtue, by the Distribution of 
Books. By Thomas Rees. 12mo. 1s. Johnson and Co. 
Among the evils with which the Gospel is afflicted, Mr. Rees par- 
ticularly enumerates Persecution, the corruption of its doctrines and 
the indifference of its professors ; to each of which he proposes to 
apply an adequate remedy. He classes the Trinity, Original Sin, 
Atonement, Election, and Reprobation, in the list of errors ; and 
he does not scruple to reprobate them in terms which some persons, 
as Mr. Rees himself tells us, have called harsh and severe. For this 
harshness and severity, however, he offers no apology ; being con- 
vinced that it is his duty to deliver the convictions of his mind with 
energy, and assured that it is practicable to express the deepest ab- 
horrence of doctrines which are supposed to be of a very pernicious 
tendency, without being deficient in charity to those who hold them. 
Mr. Rees shews none of the indifference which he laments in others : 
but, with all the zeal of a conscientious Unitarian, he endeavours vm 
7 pe 
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point out the bad tendency as well as the errors of the creed which 
he opposes: yet he with pleasure admits the fact that persons of ex- 


emplary piety and goodness are to be found among Calvinists. Mo-y. 


Art. 49. The Connection between the Simplicity of the Gospel and the 
leading Principles of the Protestant Cause : — preached July 10, 
1811, at George’s Meeting-House, in Exeter, before the Society 
of Unitarian Christians established in the West of England, for 
promoting Christian Knowlege and the Practice of Virtue by the 
Distribution of Books. By John Kentish. 12me. is. John- 
son and Co. 

Of all our modern sects, the Unitarians are perhaps the most un- 
daunted in the prosecution of their inquiries, and in the undisguised 
avowal of their opinions. Without fear of consequences, they are 
warmly solicitous of bringing every doctrine to the test of reason and 
scripture ; resolved, at all events, to discard every thing which will not 
bear the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. Mr. Kentish, as an Unitarian, there. 
fore, strongly reprobates the practice of obstructing the path of in- 
quiry by prejudice and human authority, and enters his protest against 
all restraints on investigation. ‘Taking this Cpr he cannot be as- 
sailed by the consistent Protestant : for on all points of doctrine the 
Protestant’s sole question is, ‘* What say the Scriptures? By them 
and by them alone shall my mind be influenced.” Speaking as 
an Unitarian, also, Mr. K. disclaims all mystery. * Upon our doc- 
trines,’ says he, ‘no such character is inscribed; in these there is 
nothing which shrinks from discussion, which dreads the light, which 
condemns reflection.’ 

The Unitarian Society, before which this discourse was preached, 
seems to have been on the increase since we last saw a list of sub- 
scribers, which is here subjoined. At the same time, we must remark 
that the whole list contains little more than 200 names. D 


Art. 50. The Apostolic Message to the Nations considered in cons 
nection with the Duty of Christian Baptism, delivered in the public 
Town-Hall at Lane End, Staffordshire, July 1810. Published at 
the Request of the Hearers; with a Preface, explanatory of the 
Occasion of the Sermon, and an Appendix, exculpatory of the 
Author’s Principles and Conduct from the Misrepresentations of 
Mr. Thomas Brocas of Shrewsbury. 12mo. 1s. Button. 

The preface to this discourse is signed Thomas Shaw, who must 
consequently be considered as the author of the sermon, though his 
name does not appear in the title. This preacher, who is a strenuous 
anti-pedobaptist, urges some strong arguments on his side of the 
question, and considers himself as having fully proved that Christ’s 
ordinance of baptism never was intended by him to be administered to 
infants, but that it was the uniform practice of the primitive church 
for two hundred years to administer it to adults alone, and by ne 
other mode than that of immersion. He deties his opponents to prove 
that the word farnfw signifies any thing short of plunging the 
whole body under water. — We shall not enter into this controversy, 
but shall refer the reader to Suicer’s ample view of the subject in his 
Thesaurus, under the word Parngw; only observing that, as ay veuv 
merely 
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merely a symbolical rite expressive of the purifying effects of the 
Christian religion, the quantity of water employed does not seem to be 
,?ery materiai; and that, as no particular rules and instructions are 
laid down in the Gospel respecting its administration, Christians are 
left at liberty, and should not abuse each other for different modes of 
conduct. Do they mean to consider the baptismal fluid as possessing 
pore like those of the river Styx ; and that, if even a heel be 
eft dry, the christianizing invulnerability is iscomplete ? | 

It appears by the adjuncts to this sermon that a warm controversy . 

has been'carried on in ‘the author’s neighbourhood, on the subjects of 
ri Baptism and the Atonement ; and also that the combataits are more 
likely to irritate than to enlighten each other. We are sorry to no» 
tice altercations of this kind. A neighbourhood split into religious 
i parties must be very uncomfortable. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Brocas seem 

ve to love one another as well as the devil loves holy water. Moy. 


if - Act. 51. 4 Discourse occasioned by the Death of Elizabeth Prowse, 

1) late of Wicken Park, Northamptonshire ; delivered in Substance 
| | : at Fulham Church, March 4, 1810. By the Rev. John Owen, 

| | | M.A., Rector of Paglesham, Essex, and Curate and Lecturer ‘of 

| | | 




















Fulham. 8vo. 1s. .»ddatchard, 

. Demonstrative discourses are peculiarly adapted to the pulpit; for, . 

‘ to use the words of a writer on oratory, “ to what purpose can elos. 

. queace be better employed than in celebrating virtuous persons and 
actions, in such 4 manner as to excite mankind to their imitation ?”’— 

| Exempincations of the blessed fruits of religion ought not tobe nes > » 

i = lected by the Christian minister ; and Mr. Owen must he applaudeda,.».. % 

iy or the public notice which he has taken of the truly estimable character. ¢ 





} 
who is the subject of this discourse. It is not our province to detail 


the eminent virtues of the late Mrs. Prowse, which are here so ~ 
. ¢ o(prikin ly delineated by this able preacher: but, if his picture be core 
ie rect, which no doubt can be entertained, this lady was.an example — 
aE which ought to be held up to the rich, especially in her forgetfulness 
, of selfish considerations ; and we would. say to every person in afflu- 
| ; ence, after having surveyed this portrait, — ‘* Go and do thou like- 
fe wise.”’— The sermon is an excellent specimen of that kind of elo- 
| quence which we have specified at the commencement of this article ; 
and which, from its exhibition of fact and example, was so properly 











| denominated demonstrative by the antients. pe” 
; ; 
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| | e It is not now in our power to revert to the object of B. H.’s ins 
th quiry. 


T. P. O. will soon be preseuted with an account of the work to 
which he wishes to direct our attention. 





; | saa tenths 

mah) We are pleased with the manly candor and rational acquiescence: 

Pie of Philalethes. Were all authors like him, criticism would indeed be 
a a most pleasing and a most benelicial office. 


my , ig 
| ; aia ? 
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